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STEAMBOATING IN THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 
FUR TRADE’ 


The fur-trader on the upper Mississippi created a lucra- 
tive steamboat trafic. Supplies and equipment for traders 
and goods to be used in the Indian trade formed the prin- 
cipal upstream cargo and large quantities of furs and pelt- 
ries were shipped downstream. In 1822, a year before 
the ‘“‘ Virginia” made the first steamboat trip to Fort Snell- 
ing, the United States factory system was abolished and 
a marked activity was noted in the fur trade. “Those 
formerly engaged in it,” according to a St. Louis news- 
paper, “have increased their capital and extended their 
enterprize, many new firms have engaged in it, and others 
are preparing to do so. It is computed that a thousand 
men, chiefly from this place, are now employed in this 
trade on the waters of the Missouri, and half that number 
on the Upper Mississippi.” * 

Trading posts were planted along the upper Mississippi 
and its tributaries at strategic points. Those on the Mis- 
sissippi were usually established at the confluence of a tribu- 
tary stream such as the Des Moines, the Skunk, the Iowa, 
the Rock, the Fever, the Wisconsin, the Chippewa, and the 
St. Peter’s, or Minnesota, rivers. Late in the fall of 1824 
Thomas Forsyth, Indian agent at Rock Island, notified 
John C. Calhoun, secretary of war, and William Clark, 
then superintendent of Indian affairs, of the appointment 
of six licensed traders in his district. David G. Bates and 
Amos Farrar were granted permits to trade with the Sauk, 
Foxes, and Winnebago at the Fever River settlements; 
Russell Farnham received a license to trade with the Sauk 

*A paper read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association at Lincoln, Nebraska, April 28, 1932. Ed. 


* Giacomo C. Beltrami, 4 Pilgrimage in Europe and America, 2: 127 
(London, 1828) ; Niles’ Weekly Register, 23:53 (September 28, 1822). 
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and Foxes at Flint Hills on the site of Burlington, lowa; 
Maurice Blondeau procured the right to trafic with the 
same Indians at Dirt Lodge on the Des Moines River; 
George Davenport obtained the privilege of bartering with 
the Sauk, Foxes, and Winnebago at Rock Island; and An- 
toine Gautier, at the special request of the Winnebago, was 
located at a point fifty miles east of Davenport’s post on 
the Rock River.® 

Few places exhibited a greater activity than the region 
about the Falls of St. Anthony. In 1826 Lawrence Talia- 
ferro, Indian agent at Fort Snelling, reported that ‘“‘ The 
number of Locations made by me under the act of Con- 
gress of the 26 May 1824 on the waters of the Mississippi 
alone, amount to seven in number, viz one at the mouth 
of Chippeway River, one at the Falls of St Croix, one on 
Crow Island, one at Sandy Lake, one at Leaf Lake, one 
at Leach Lake and one at Red Lake.” At the same time 
ten other posts of the Columbia, the Cheyenne American, 
and the American Fur companies were located at strate- 
gic points within Taliaferro’s jurisdiction. Fort Snelling 
served as the entrepot for most of these posts and the sea- 
sonal catch was shipped downstream.* 

Each decade witnessed the abandonment of posts along 
the Mississippi as the northerly tide of immigration gradu- 
ally pushed back the fur-traders. The country which Gia- 
como C. Beltrami described as a wasteland in 1823 seemed 
to be becoming populous to Caleb Atwater in 1829; what 
was considered a wilderness by Captain Frederick Marryat 
in 1837, had become a thriving settled area when Fredrika 
Bremer visited it in 1851. By the turn of the half cen- 

* Thomas Forsyth to John C. Calhoun, October 11, 1824; to William 
Clark, December 13, 1824, in Reuben G. Thwaites, “ The Fur-Trade 
in Wisconsin, 1812-1825,” in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 20: 
356-358, 363-365 (1911). 

* Taliaferro to Colonel Josiah Snelling, February 8, 1826, in Talia- 


ferro Letter Book, A. These letter books are in the possession of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 
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tury the posts which formerly extended from Galena al- 
most to St. Louis had disappeared and St. Paul and Prairie 
du Chien alone remained the chief fur centers on the up- 
per Mississippi.® 

A steadily receding fur frontier is indicated by the ac- 
tivity of the steamboats that plied regularly from St. Louis 
to Clarkesville, Louisiana, Hannibal, Quincy, and often, 
after 1823, as far as the Lower Rapids near the present 
site of Keokuk. The headlong rush to the lead mines in 
1827 drove a sharp wedge through the frontier line to a 
point four hundred miles above St. Louis. Measured by 
the number of steamboat arrivals in a given year, St. Paul 
was about twenty-two years behind Galena. In 1828 there 
were 99 steamboat arrivals recorded at Galena; St. Paul 
had 85 in 1849 and 104 the following year. In 1838 the 
soldiers at Fort Snelling probably were astonished to see 
two steamboats, the “ Burlington” and the “ Brazil,” lying 
beneath the fort; in 1857 a fleet of 22 craft lay moored at 
the St. Paul levee. A total of 965 trips were made by the 
99 steamboats that docked at St. Paul in the latter year.® 

Abundant and colorful information about upper Missis- 
sippi steamboats is hidden away in the correspondence be- 
tween Hercules L. Dousman and Henry H. Sibley. The 
former was born at Mackinac in 1800 and educated in New 
Jersey; he entered a mercantile house in New York in 1818, 
but returned to Mackinac two years later to assist his 
father, a fur-trader. In 1826 he removed to Prairie du 

* Beltrami, Pilgrimage, 2: 127-137, 149-195; Caleb Atwater, 4 De- 
scription of the Antiquities Discovered in the Western Country, 210-240 
(Columbus, 1833); Fredrika Bremer, The Homes of the New World, 
2: 3-84 (New York, 1853); Frederick Marryat, 4 Diary in America, 
110-126 (New York, 1839). 

*Missouri Republican (St. Louis), March 15, April 19, 1827; Niles’ 
Weekly Register, 36: 130 (April 19, 1827); Daily Pioneer and Demo- 
crat (St. Paul), April 17, 29, May 2, 1857; November 18, 1858; Cap- 
tain Russell Blakeley, “ History of the Discovery of the Mississippi and 
the Advent of Commerce in Minnesota,” in Minnesota Historical Col- 


lections, 8:377. A file of the Missouri Republican is in the library of 
the Missouri Historical Society at St. Louis. 
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Chien and became an agent of the American Fur Company 
and a partner of Joseph Rolette. When the latter died 
in 1844 Dousman put the final stroke to his reputation as 
a shrewd business man by marrying his partner’s widow. 
Steamboats puffed up to the wharf at Dousman’s home, 
“Chateau Brilliante,” discharging cargoes of goods and 
luxuries for Wisconsin’s wealthiest citizen before the Civil 
War. Dousman was the outstanding representative of the 
American Fur Company on the upper Mississippi." 

Sibley, another representative of the American Fur Com- 
pany, was located after 1834 at Mendota, directly across 
the Minnesota River from Fort Snelling. He played an 
important role in the district about the Falls of St. An- 
thony. Franklin Steele, Joseph Laframboise, Martin 
McLeod, Alexis Bailly, and Norman W. Kittson also were 
important characters in the fur trade of this district. Dous- 
man, Sibley, and Steele were especially interested in en- 
couraging steamboating and each held shares in upper 
Mississippi craft.® 

While no record is known which would indicate that the 
“Virginia” and the “ Rambler” in 1823 or the “ Mandan” 
and the “Indiana” in 1824 carried the employees or car- 
goes of the fur companies to the upper Mississippi, it is 
altogether possible that they did. On April 2, 1825, Cap- 
tain David G. Bates took the “Rufus Putnam” to Fort 
Snelling. Four weeks later this craft carried goods to the 
Columbia Fur Company’s post at Land’s End, about a mile 
above the fort on the Minnesota River. The “ Rufus Put- 
nam” was the first steamboat known to have carried such 
supplies upstream to Fort Snelling as well as the first to 
ascend the Minnesota River. The boat, which was built 
in 1822 by Caleb Beston at Marietta, Ohio, for the firm 
of Green and Dodge, was a side-wheeler of 108 tons with 

* Thwaites, in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 20: 304. 


*J. Fletcher Williams, “ Henry Hastings Sibley: A Memoir,” in 
Minnesota Historical Collections, 6: 262-267. 
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high pressure engines. It ran on the Muskingum River 
for a year or two and was the first boat to ascend that 
stream to Zanesville, Ohio. Captain Bates bought it in 
the spring of 1825 and ran it in the upper Mississippi trade 
until 1826, when it was snagged near Port Chicot.® 

St. Louis was the entrepét for the fur trade on the upper 
Mississippi, as well as on the Missouri. “The American 
Fur Company,” noted Atwater in 1829, “have here a large 
establishment, and the furs, skins and peltry cannot amount 
to less than one million dollars annually, which are brought 
down the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. . . . The In- 
dian goods sold by this company, all come from England, 
and are of the best quality.” '® Not all the furs from the 
upper Mississippi went to St. Louis, however. Before 
1840 the trading posts below Prairie du Chien shipped 
their pelts downstream, but the seasonal catch of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company on the Wisconsin and Minnesota rivers 
was concentrated in Dousman’s warehouse, counted and 
sorted, loaded on keel or Durham boats, and forwarded 
to New York by way of the Wisconsin and Fox rivers and 
Green Bay. This was a difficult course to travel, for the 
boats were so badly battered by snags and sandbars on the 
Fox and Wisconsin rivers and from being dragged across 
the portage at Fort Winnebago that they were generally 
worthless at the close of the first season. Provisions were 
often wasted and spoiled. Moreover, the route lessened 
the receipts of upper Mississippi steamboats, since they 
usually carried the furs only from St. Peter’s, at the mouth 
of the Minnesota River, to Prairie du Chien and they were 

* Edward D. Neill, “ Occurrences in and around Fort Snelling, from 
1819 to 1840,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 2: 110; George B. 
Merrick, “Steamboats and Steamboatmen of the Upper Mississippi,” 
in Burlington [Iowa] Post, July 20, 1918; James Hall, The West: 
Its Commerce and Navigation, 160 (Cincinnati, 1848) ; Taliaferro Jour- 
nal, March 31, 1826. These manuscript journals are in the possession 
of the Minnesota Historical Society. A file of the Burlington Post is 


in the possession of the State Historical Society of Iowa. 
“Atwater, Antiquities, 219. 
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obliged to depend on lead and miscellaneous cargoes of 
freight for the remainder of the trip to St. Louis. Each 
year it became more apparent to traders on the upper Mis- 
sissippi that St. Louis was the logical point from which to 
ship furs eastward. 

In 1835 Dousman informed Ramsay Crooks, president of 
the American Fur Company, that it was almost impossible 
to ship pelts by way of Green Bay because of the dam- 
age to the furs and the great expense involved in trans- 
porting them over this route. In order to reduce the cost 
of transportation, Dousman proposed that Prairie du Chien 
be made the entrepot for the inspection of furs, that he be 
granted the “privilege of the St. Louis markets, previous 
to sending them on to New York,” and that Crooks should 
set a fair price on the furs shipped to him. No immediate 
action was taken on this proposal, but the subject was re- 
vived each year. In 1838, for example, Dousman urged 
Crooks to ship trade goods by way of St. Louis, Pittsburgh, 
and the Pennsylvania Canal and railroad; and he recom- 
mended that certain heavy articles be purchased in St. Louis. 
The New Orleans route Dousman considered too long, 
and he asserted that “from Green Bay here the convey- 
ances are so uncertain that it will not do to trust to them.” 
As the traffic on the upper Mississippi increased, shipments 
to St. Louis by steamboat became more certain and the 
wisdom of Dousman’s suggestions was quickly recognized. 
Bundles of furs were a part of almost every steamboat 
cargo after 1840. The “ Malta” left St. Peter’s on June 
8, 1840, in command of William P. Gorman with ten packs 
of skins for St. Louis. According to a bill of lading signed 
by E. F. Chouteau, the clerk of the “ Malta,” the down- 
stream tariff was a dollar a pack." 


"Dousman to Crooks, October 22, 1835; July 21, 1838, American 
Fur Company Papers; some bills of lading in the possession of the 
writer. The American Fur Company Papers are in the possession of 
the New York Historical Society; the Minnesota Historical Society has 
photostatic copies of all letters cited in this article. 
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Since the traffic above Galena occasioned by the presence 
of Indians, fur companies, and military posts was small, 
it rarely warranted the services of more than one or two 
boats. Moreover, a goodly portion of the supplies for the 
upper Mississippi Valley was taken from St. Louis and the 
Ohio River by transient craft, while regular boats plying 
between Galena and St. Louis also captured an occasional 
cargo. Such a consignment was carried by the “ Bellview” 
to Sibley in 1836 for the Sioux Outfit. Besides the cus- 
tomary assortment of blankets, cloth, and strouding, the 
“Bellview” took to the upper Mississippi a number of other 
items of dress, including three blue cloth frock coats and 
six pairs of cloth pantaloons, presumably intended for some 
of the notable Sioux chiefs. Then there were also aboard 
two dozen common horn combs, a dozen dressing combs, 
sixteen hundred pairs of earbobs, four hundred large and 
two thousand small common broaches, a hundred and sixty 
pierced broaches, fourteen bunches of garnets, twenty-seven 
thousand white and twenty-five thousand black wampum, 
fourteen pairs of arm bands, and fifteen pairs of wrist 
bands. Hunting and war equipment included twenty North 
West guns four feet long, ten North West guns three and 
a half feet long, sixteen kegs of gunpowder, three thousand 
percussion caps, fifty-three pigs of lead, six dozen cartouche 
knives, and twenty-four dozen scalping knives, the latter 
possibly to be used on the crowns of luckless Chippewa 
braves. Fire water, in the form of a basket of cham- 
paigne, four kegs of Spanish Brown, and five gallons of old 
port wine, probably disappeared all too soon. Four kegs 
and three boxes of tobacco may have enabled the Sioux to 
spend many hours in reverie over the delightfully civiliz- 
ing sensations resulting from an intimate and perhaps too 
liberal use of the wines. Foodstuffs included eighteen bar- 
rels of pork, twenty-five barrels of flour, two kegs of lard, 
three barrels of New Orleans sugar, fifty bags of corn, a 
chest of tea, and twelve bags of peas. The miscellaneous 
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material aboard the “ Bellview” included twelve boxes of 
soap, square irons, nail rods, flat irons, steel, a set of wagon 
harness, four kegs of white lead, a stove and pipe, a barrel 
of linseed oil, ten bars of iron, an ox plough, four kegs 
of nails, five brass kettles, a coil grass rope, and a trunk.’? 

The cost of transporting such consignments from St. 
Louis to Prairie du Chien and St. Peter’s on upper Mis- 
sissippi steamboats was slight compared with the expense 
incurred in taking goods to St. Louis. Although trade 
goods were less bulky than food supplies, the amount paid 
for importing goods from England to Prairie du Chien 
almost equalled the original price of the goods in England. 
In 1835, for example, the cost of a single shipment of goods 
in England was $11,238.53. The itemized bill for con- 
veying this merchandise from England to Prairie du Chien 
was as follows: packing, shipping, and other charges, 
$935.29; exchange and insurance to New York, $1,241.49; 
duties and other charges in New York, $5,228.95; com- 
mission at five per cent, $904.94; freight to New Orleans 
and charges there, $204.85 ; freight to St. Louis and charges 
there, $229.50; freight to Prairie du Chien, $105.78; total, 
including five per cent interest, $9,050.80. When the goods 
reached Prairie du Chien the cost was $20,289.33, or al- 
most double the original price.’* The tariff on the English 
goods shipped from St. Louis to Prairie du Chien was 
slightly more than a hundred dollars. But imported trade 
goods were insignificant compared with the commodities 
such as coffee, sugar, corn, dried fruit, meats, liquor, pow- 
der, and lead, all products of the Mississippi Valley, which 
made up the bulk of the shipments. Steamboats obtained 
a generous return on freight of this kind, since charges of 

*An invoice of merchandise shipped by the American Fur Company on 
the steamboat “ Bellview ” to Sibley “ for acct. and Risk of Sioux Outfit,” 
is in the Sibley Papers for 1836. These papers are in the possession of 


the Minnesota Historical Society. 
* Charges on goods imported from England in 1835, Sibley Papers. 
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A BILL oF LADING 
[From the Sibley Papers, June 22, 1840.] 


a dollar and more per hundred pounds was the general 
rule.’ 

After goods arrived at Prairie du Chien, Dousman took 
the portion belonging to his outfit and forwarded the 
remainder to Sibley at St. Peter’s. Captain Joseph Throck- 
morton carried Sibley’s supplies upstream on the “ War- 
rior” in 1835. Foodstuffs aboard included thirty-three 
barrels of New Orleans sugar, twelve kegs of lard, eleven 

“An analysis of some bills of lading in the possession of the writer and 


others owned by Captain Fred A. Bill of St. Paul warrant this conclu- 
sion. 
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barrels of molasses, a barrel of dried peaches and another 
of apples, two bags and twelve sacks of coffee, a barrel of 
crackers, a box of bacon hams, ten shoulders of bacon, 
thirty-three barrels of ‘‘One Hog Pork,” two hundred sacks 
and four hundred bushels of corn, and four barrels of salt. 
Two dozen bales of blankets, strouding, and pieces of 
gaudy colored cloth were also stored aboard the “ War- 
rior.” The cargo included two “Chiefs Guns,” ten North 
West guns, a hundred and twenty-nine kegs of gunpowder, 
a hundred and seventy pigs of lead, three hundred and ten 
rat traps, and thirty-six beaver traps. A box of Cavendish 
tobacco, two boxes and two kegs of common plug tobacco, 
four boxes of British soap, six boxes of glass, twelve bar- 
rels of porter, ten thousand pine shingles, a barrel of tal- 
low, five demijohns of sperm oil, a crate and a cask of 
tinware, a bundle of square irons and another of round 
irons, and a bundle of German steel made up the miscel- 
laneous articles that were shipped to Sibley on the “‘ War- 
rior” in 1835,%5 

After the trip of the “Rufus Putnam”’ in 1825, the 
arrival at Fort Snelling of the first steamboat of the season 
was awaited with impatience. Under date of March 31, 
1826, Taliaferro noted that the weather was moderate 
and the ice firm. Six days later the ice was still thick 
but weak. Flocks of wild geese flew honking over Fort 
Snelling on April 14, but the ice remained intact despite 
a twelve foot rise in the river. The following day the 
Minnesota River broke up, but the Mississippi remained 
firm. A bateau carrying peltries, the first boat of the sea- 
son, arrived from Lac qui Parle on April 17. With the 
Mississippi twenty feet above its normal level, the ice finally 
started out from above Fort Snelling on April 21, sweeping 
away the crude huts that stood clustered along the bank. 

*An invoice of goods shipped by the steamboat “ Warrior” bound for 


St. Peter’s and consigned to Sibley for account of the Sioux Outfit, Sib- 
ley Papers, 1835. 
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A second bateau arrived from the Minnesota River on 
April 26, but still no steamboat appeared. Finally, on 
May 2, the steamboat “ Lawrence,” Captain D. F. Reeder, 
arrived with a heavy cargo of freight and a considerable 
number of passengers.'® 

Steamboat captains — whether they were the first to ar- 
rive, the last to depart, or simply made flying mid-season 
trips— were always held in high regard by the pioneers. 
If a captain arrived twice during a season he was welcomed 
as a friend; if he made several trips he was looked upon 
as a brother; but if he appeared in the trade two successive 
seasons he was almost deified. Such men as Daniel Smith 
Harris, Joseph Throckmorton, John and George W. Atchi- 
son, David G. Bates, James Lafferty, Orren Smith, and 
Hiram Bersie made several trips during the course of a 
season or plied in the trade more than one year. By 1850 
Harris and Throckmorton had each averaged about fifteen 
years on the upper Mississippi and the combined record 
of the Atchison brothers was equally good."* 

Before the creation of Minnesota Territory in 1849, 
arrivals of steamboats at Fort Snelling were extremely ir- 
regular; and the arrivals at Prairie du Chien were likened 
by a settler to “angel’s visits, ‘few, and far between.’” 
The scarcity of cargoes often led captains to demand ex- 
orbitant rates, and in 1840 Dousman “ blackguarded” Cap- 
tain James Lafferty for charging Sibley excessive freight 
rates for goods shipped on the “Omega.” ‘Trips were 
made only when a sufficient cargo presented itself. In 1844 
forty-one craft reached Fort Snelling and in the five years 
preceding 1849 an average of only forty-four boats docked 


“Taliaferro Journal, March 31, April 6, 14, 15, 17, 21, 26, May 
2, 1826. 

“A list of captains and boats that are mentioned in the Galena, Du- 
buque, Muscatine, Keokuk, St. Louis, and St. Paul newspapers between 
1835 and 1850 has been compiled by the writer; Blakeley gives a fairly 
complete list of boats and captains for the same period in Minnesota 


Historical Collections, 8: 374-378. 
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there. The exact number of trips to St. Peter’s between 
1835 and 1844 is unknown but it is not likely that the 
average was more than twenty-five a year.'® 

When Stephen R. Riggs, a missionary to the Sioux, ar- 
rived in St. Louis in 1837 he was told that less than a half 
dozen craft reached Fort Snelling each season. Riggs was 
horrified to learn that the steamboat “ Pavilion” left St. 
Louis every Sunday, but he hoped to avoid breaking the 
Sabbath by boarding a boat at Alton. When the “Olive 
Branch” arrived he took passage on it. Saturday night 
found the “Olive Branch” near Davenport, and Riggs, 
refusing to travel on the Lord’s Day, got off and spent the 
night in a room where his slumber was broken by intermit- 
tent volleys of profanity from an adjoining “ doggery.” 
The missionary reached Galena without mishap, but there 
he was forced to await the arrival of a boat destined for 
Fort Snelling. The “Pavilion” arrived at Galena on a 
Saturday night, but fervent prayers, coupled with a dearth 
of freight, held the boat over until Monday and the re- 
mainder of the journey was made by the missionary without 
interruption.’® 

Some regularity of service might have been attained had 
one or two boats taken over the trade of the upper Mis- 
sissippi and transient craft remained below. But captains 
of “tramp” vessels were not imbued with such an altruistic 
spirit, and rivalry naturally resulted. Since the American 
Fur Company was interested in encouraging a regular serv- 
ice, it was necessary to make a choice of captains. Both 
Throckmorton and Atchison were of a more tractable spirit 
than the fiery ‘“‘Smith”’’ Harris, and the lion’s share of the 
fur trade traffic went tothem. This was a bitter blow for 

* Pioneer and Democrat, November 18, 1858; Dousman to Sibley, 
June 29, 1840, Sibley Papers; John H. Fonda, “ Early Reminiscences 
— in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 5:240 (Madison, 


* Stephen R. Riggs, Mary and I: Forty Years with the Sioux, 32-37 
(Boston, 1887). 
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Harris, but he continued in the trade throughout the forties 
with the “Otter,” the ‘“‘War Eagle,” the “Senator,”’ and 
the “ Dr. Franklin No. 2.” His skill and daring, his genial 
disposition, and his dogged and often ruthless determina- 
tion in the face of competition, were a constant source of 
annoyance to his competitors. During the forties Throck- 
morton ran the “Malta,” the “General Brooke,” the 
“Nimrod,” the “Cecilia,” and the “Cora,” while John 
Atchison commanded the “Lynx” and the “ Highland 
Mary.” Throckmorton withdrew from the upper Missis- 
sippi in 1848 and Atchison died of cholera in St. Louis two 
years later.”° 

Dousman, Sibley, and other members of the American 
Fur Company had heavy financial interests in upper Mis- 
sissippi steamboats. Perhaps the earliest boat in which 
the fur company had an interest was the “ Burlington,” 
which was built at Pittsburgh in 1837, was 150 feet 
long, had a 23% foot beam, a 6 foot hold, and a double 
rudder stern, and measured 200 tons. It was owned by 
Throckmorton, Pierre Chouteau, Jr., and the firm of 
Hempstead and Beebe, all of St. Louis. These men, with 
Captain George McNeil and Isaac Newton Waggoner, 
who hailed from Illinois, had an interest in the “Ariel,” 
also built at Pittsburgh in 1837. Two years later a 114 
ton craft slid from the “ways” at Pittsburgh. The new 
boat, christened the “‘ Malta,” was 140 feet long, had a 22 
foot beam, was 5 feet deep, and was owned by Throck- 
morton and Chouteau.”? 


*” William J. Petersen, “ Captain Joseph Throckmorton,” in the Pal- 
impsest, 10: 129-144 (April, 1929); Weekly Northwestern Gazette 
(Galena), June 4, 1850. A file of the latter is in the office of the 
Galena Gazette at Galena, Illinois. 

™ The official records of the boats mentioned are the “Ariel,” number 
24, enrolled March 13, 1837, the “ Burlington,” number 54, enrolled 
May 27, 1837, and the “ Malta,” number 73, enrolled April 30, 1839, 
in “ Enrolment of Vessels,” vol. 3, 1835-39, a manuscript volume in the 
customs office at Pittsburgh. Every new steamboat had to be officially 
enrolled before it was allowed to proceed on a trip. A change of own- 
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Dousman seems to have taken his first financial interest 
in an upper Mississippi steamboat in 1840, when he and 
Throckmorton bought the “Chippewa.” This 107 ton 
boat was constructed at Pittsburgh in 1840 and was 122 
feet long, had a 19 foot beam, and drew less than 5 feet 
of water when loaded. In 1844 Sibley, Franklin Steele, 
B. W. Brisbois, and Captain William H. Hooper each 
owned an eighth in the ‘“ Lynx,” and Dousman possessed 
the remaining half. This 125 ton craft was built at Cin- 
cinnati, in 1844, was 136 feet long, 20% feet broad, and 
had a 5 foot hold. The American Fur Company held 
an interest in the ‘‘ Nimrod” and the “General Brooke,” 
but Throckmorton was the sole owner of the “ Cecilia’ and 
the “Cora.”’ In 1850 Brisbois, Dousman, and Henry M. 
Rice of St. Paul had a part interest in Captain Orren 
Smith’s ‘‘ Nominee.” 2. Dousman continued his interest in 
upper Mississippi steamboating until his death. In 1857 
he owned a hundred and sixty shares of stock in the Prairie 
du Chien, Hudson, and St. Paul Packet Company, and was 
making payments on three hundred additional shares. The 
members of the Northern Outfit were instrumental in or- 


ership or construction required a boat’s reénrollment. The document 
on which the record was spread was designated “ Enrolment, in con- 
formity to An Act of the Congress of the United States of America, 
entitled ‘An Act for enrolling and licensing Ships or Vessels, to be em- 
ployed in the Coasting Trade and Fisheries, and for regulating the 
same.” The captain usually enrolled his boat and was required to 
swear that he and the owners were citizens of the United States. A 
description of the boat and its measurements also were given. 

“The records of the boats noted are the “ Chippewa,” number 40, 
enrolled March 10, 1840, in “ Enrolment of Vessels,” vol. 5, 1839-41, 
the “ Cecelia,” number 32, enrolled October 26, 1841, and the “ Gen- 
eral Brooke,” number 81, enrolled March 25, 1842, in vol. 6, 1841-45, 
in the customs office at Pittsburgh; the “ Lynx,” number 40, enrolled 
April 15, 1844, the “ Nimrod,” number 42, enrolled April 22, 1844, and 
the “Cecelia,” number 95, enrolled August 8, 1845, in the customs 
office at St. Louis; the “ Lynx,” number 25, enrolled March 25, 1844, 
the “ Cora,” number 101, enrolled September 29, 1846, and the “ Nomi- 
nee,” number 37, enrolled March 14, 1850, in the customs office at Cin- 
cinnati. 








CAPTAIN DANIEL Smiru HARRIS 


| From a photograph in the possession of the author. ] 
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ganizing the Minnesota Packet Company, which thirty years 
later absorbed almost all the other lines on the river.** 
Throckmorton was a great favorite with the agents of 
the Northern Outfit. Efficient, prudential, and every inch 
a gentleman, he won the respect of both Dousman and Sib- 
ley and established a high standard in steamboat transpor- 
tation. In 1839 Dousman notified Crooks that he had 
authorized Throckmorton to draw on him for a thousand 
dollars on account of the Northern Outfit.2* Six years 
later he wrote Sibley that Throckmorton, then in command 
of the “General Brooke,” wished to form a line between 
St. Louis and Fort Snelling with Captain John Atchison 
of the “Lynx.” “I am in favor of it,”’ concluded Dous- 
man, ‘‘ & shall encourage him to do so, as it will be of bene- 
fit to the Outfit & hurt the Harris’s which I desire very 
much. I want you to give Throckmorton a part of your 
Freight so as to encourage him to run regular. He is just 
off and I have not time to say more at present.” *® 
Atchison was also a favorite with the fur company, al- 
though he was by no means so popular as Throckmorton. 
In 1845 Dousman wrote Sibley that Captain Harris had 
just gone up to St. Peter’s with the “ Otter” and urged him 
to restrain his people from buying anything from this boat, 
as Atchison had left St. Louis with the “ Lynx” and would 
arrive shortly with “every thing you stand in need of.” ** 
It is not likely that either Dousman or Sibley, anxious 
for supplies from below and news from the outside world, 
would expect Atchison or Throckmorton to make a trip 
when no freight was offered. Nevertheless, the opening 
of spring navigation always found the two traders hope- 


*“ HL. Dousman amt Stock subscribed in the Prairie du Chien, 
Hudson & St. Paul Packet Compy,” December 24, 1857, Dousman Pa- 
pers, in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

* Dousman to Crooks, December 14, 1839, American Fur Company 
Papers. 

* Dousman to Sibley, May 9, 1845, Sibley Papers. 
* Dousman to Sibley, March 30, 1845, Sibley Papers. 
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fully awaiting the arrival of their yearly shipment of sup- 
plies. In the spring of 1838 Dousman wrote Sibley that 
Throckmorton was at Prairie du Chien with the “ Burling- 
ton”’ and had just left for below to procure a cargo of sup- 
plies for Sibley, but that none of the regular spring stock 
had come up. The following April he informed Sibley that 
the “Ariel” was expected shortly with all their goods and 
provisions. Eleven days later he wrote: 


The Ariel came in last night and is [J] was much disappointed 
in not recev® by her our Spring supplies of Provisions, Groceries, &c 
from St Louis. She brot. up only what remained in her all winter 
at the Rapids —but as I know you were badly off I prevailed on 
the Capt. [Lyon] to go up by giving him our Chippewa freight 
which the Pavilion brot up a few days since. I also send Brown, 
Robinson & Farribaults Goods. You will find with this Memor* 
& Bill Lading of all I have been able to put on board for you, by 
the next Boat I shall probably be able to send the bal* of your Provi- 
sions. The goods from N. York marked S, also those from St Louis 
S & S are on board as you will see by Bill Lading. The Boats 
which were stopped by the Ice last fall, have had a good deal of their 
freight pilfered &c Boxes opened & Goods taken out —also a good 
many Packages missing —so that you must be very particular in 
your examination of the two Lots mentioned above, as they have 
not been landed here and the Capt. tells me that he knows of several 
articles missing.*" 


Not only were cargoes pilfered and delayed, but some- 
times it was necessary to offer special inducements in order 
to persuade a captain to make a trip. For example, in 
1838 Dousman wrote to Sibley: 


I recd. yours pr. Burlington, together with the Packs, Feathers 
&c all in good order. The Ariel arrived this morning with the 
Goods for the Suttler Store and as the freight was not sufficient to 
justify her going up, they were all Landed & stored here. news has 
just arrived that 150 Recruits are on the way from the Bay for your 
place, & we have prevailed on the Qr. Master to promise to transpt* 
to the Ariel & she now goes up merely to take up your things & be 
back in time for the Recruits. I have paid the frt. on the Goods 
from St Louis to this place at 87% pr. c say $95.38. Send down 
in the Ariel all your Packs as we are waiting for them to start the 


* Dousman to Sibley, April 20, 1838, April 5, 16, 1839, Sibley Papers. 
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Boats for Fort Winnebago. The Clerk of the Burlington tells 
me that you told him after closing your Letter that the Flour by 
that Boat came out correct —there were on Board as I wrote to 
you 35 Bbl* for Sioux O[utfit] & how much for S. & S. I know 
not as I did not see the Bill Lading, the shipment having been made 
to you direct. The 10 Bbl* Pork which you mentioned as not being 
in the Bill Lading belong here & were taken up in the Boat with the 
understanding that they should be brot back as they were not handy 
when they went up. I regret they were left as we are in want of 
them, but I suppose you may as well keep them. they were ordered 
for Retail here & are what is called clear mess & cost $5 more than 
the other kind.** 

Competitors of the American Fur Company often sent 
buyers north to attempt to break the company’s monopoly. 
On such occasions steamboat captains often carried letters 
warning members of the Northern Outfit of their appear- 
ance. In 1844 S. W. McMaster gave Captain Harris a 
note for Franklin Steele informing him that competitors 
were going up on the “Otter” for the purpose of buying 
furs and advising him of a rising market, most furs having 
gone up fifty to a hundred per cent. “I give you a State- 
ment,”’ he concluded, “ of the ranges of prices. Coon 37% 
to 80¢ Red fox 1° to 1*° Fisher 2$ to 350 & 4 for large 
size Wolf 37% to 62% Otter is not so much sought after 
but is worth (Prime) 5$.’’*® 

Dousman was at the foot of Lake Pepin when news ar- 
rived of the invasion of his domain. He wrote to Sibley: 
You had better send and secure all the Furs you can in the hands 
of the Traders on the St Croix and about your place before the 
Steam Boats get up as there will be a number of buyers & specu- 
lators up & if they can be disappointed this year they will not be apt 
to return. even if we make nothing on the purchases I think it is 
a great object to prevent the Furs getting in other hands. I would 
have sent this by express to you but was afraid to creat[e] suspicion 
and as the mail leaves here in two days you will have time by moving 


promptly to do all that is to be done before a Steam Boat can get 
through the Lake. The [General] Brooke came to the Prairie on 


* Dousman to Sibley, June 18, 1838, Sibley Papers. 
”S. W. McMaster to Franklin Steele, March 22, 1844, Sibley Pa- 


pers. 
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the 12t» Inst. & there has no doubt been several other Boats there 


before this. The Lynx will be at Galena about 10 or 15 April. 


A few weeks later Dousman wrote: 


There is a Fur buyer on board the Otter (Mr. Frost) who buys for 
Smith Brothers & C° St. Louis. look sharp after him. he appears 
to be a very Gentlemanly man & offers good prices.*® 

It would be impossible to estimate the earnings of steam- 
boats directly engaged in the fur trade. Governed largely 
by the amount of freight on hand, the stage of the water, 
the season of the year, and the number of craft in the 
trade, rates varied greatly, but as a rule high ones pre- 
vailed. Before 1850 the cost of transportation between 
Galena and Fort Snelling was generally greater than it was 
a decade later between St. Louis and St. Paul. Charges 
from Galena were seldom less than fifty cents a hun- 
dred pounds and usually more was asked. In 1840 the 
“Malta” demanded a dollar a barrel for transporting five 
barrels of beer from Prairie du Chien to Fort Snelling. 
The “ Demoine” charged seventy-five cents a hundred 
pounds for transporting the freight of the “Agnes” from 
Galena to St. Peter’s. A trundle bed, a tin boiler, and a 
musket bar were carried for a dollar by the “Otter” in 
June of 1845. Captain Throckmorton conveyed six kegs 
of powder from Galena to Fort Snelling on the “ Cecilia” 
in October, 1845, at the rate of a dollar per keg. 

Captains sometimes collected the amount due on an ar- 
ticle as well as the regular transportation fee. In 1845 
the “Agnes” took 75 kegs of butter from Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, to St. Peter’s at the rate of $1.75 per hundred pounds. 
Clerk B. F. Wood was required to collect $1,375 from 
Franklin Steele in payment for the butter. A sum of 
$205.82 was paid Captain W. P. Gorman of the “ Chip- 
pewa” for 4,989 pounds of miscellaneous freight, 16 pigs 
lead, 5 barrels of apples, and the passage of a man and 


* Dousman to Sibley, March 23, April 12, 1844, Sibley Papers. 
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servant from St. Louis to St. Peter’s. Pound freight was 
transported at the rate of $2.50 per hundred.** 

Despite such exorbitant prices upper Mississippi steam- 
boats did not always reap rich profits. In 1844 the 
“Lynx” netted only $161.04 for the season after deduct- 
ing losses sustained by injury to the boat. The following 
year, however, the same boat earned $11,194.73 and had 
a considerable amount still due her from tardy shippers. 
This was probably nearer the average yearly earnings. 
Since the fur company had a seven-eighths interest in the 
“Lynx,” it naturally shared in the dividends. Captain 
John Atchison delayed in apportioning the earning of the 
“Lynx” and Dousman frequently suggested to Sibley that 
a final settlement be made. The misunderstanding was a 
subject of much written and verbal controversy over a pe- 
riod of several months.*” 

More picturesque than the upper Mississippi fur traffic 
was the trade which arose from the planting of a settle- 
ment on the Red River of the North by the Earl of Sel- 
kirk. Although fully five hundred miles from the Falls 
of St. Anthony, it was so isolated that the upper Missis- 
sippi offered the best means of transportation to and from 
the outside world.** As early as 1819 a party of men left 
the Selkirk settlement for Prairie du Chien to purchase seed 
grain. Its members departed for their homes on April 
20, 1820, in three Mackinaw boats loaded with two hun- 
dred bushels of wheat, a hundred bushels of oats, and thirty 
bushels of peas. They ascended the Minnesota River to 
its source, dragged their boats and supplies over the por- 
tage to Lake Traverse, descended the Bois des Sioux and 

™ Some bills of lading scattered through the Sibley Papers; others in 
the possession of the writer and Captain Fred A. Bill of St. Paul. 

“Dousman to Sibley, November 19, 1845; January 14, April 30, 
May 24, 1846, Sibley Papers. 


* Louis A. Wood, The Red River Colony, 15-34 (Chronicles of 
Canada, vol. 21 — Toronto, 1915). 
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Red rivers, and reached the Red River settlement sometime 
in June.*4 

The advent of the steamboat on the upper Mississippi 
was hailed with delight by these isolated colonists. When 
the “ Rambler” left St. Peter’s in 1823 it took down two 
Swiss families from the Selkirk colony. They complained 
of living in constant dread of Indian attack, and of the 
severe winters and short summers. With uncanny fore- 
sight they prophesied that a lucrative trafic would spring 
up in provisions to be exchanged for furs and peltries. 
A herd of two hundred cattle had been driven to the Red 
River settlement in 1823 and sold for six thousand dol- 
lars, the drovers making the round trip in five months.*® 

The people in the Red River area drew a large portion 
of their incomes from furs and peltries, especially from 
buffalo hides. Indeed the prowess of the Pembina group 
in the chase became proverbial and they were often referred 
to as the Red River hunters. Fort Snelling, and later St. 
Paul, was the entrepot for their trade. Heavily loaded 
with the spoils of the chase, long caravans of ox carts jolted 
southward each spring to the head of navigation to await 
the arrival of their supplies on upper Mississippi steam- 
boats. Several months were required to make the round 
trip overland, and the creaking of the lumbering ox carts 
could be heard for miles. Before 1850 first St. Louis and 
later Galena and Dubuque were termini for the trade of the 
Red River Valley. Galena furnished goods valued at fif- 
teen thousand dollars to the settlements in 1848 and urged 
that buffalo packs should be taken further south if Sibley 
and Rice did not offer fair prices. In 1849 the “Senator” 


“Fred A. Bill, “ Steamboating on the Red River of the North,” in 
North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 2: 100, 101 (January, 1928). 

® Missouri Republican, September 3, 1823; Mercury (Pittsburgh), 
October 21, 1823. A file of the Mercury is in the Carnegie Library at 
Pittsburgh. 
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arrived at Galena with a hundred packs of buffalo robes 
from the Red River hunters.** 

It took thirty-two days for a caravan of 133 ox carts to 
make the journey from “Grant Cote” in Pembina County 
to Traverse des Sioux in 1853. Norman W. Kittson, Jo- 
seph Rolette, and Peter Hayden were among the traders 
who went to Mendota on the “ Clarion,”’ and Charles Cavi- 
leer, the United States collector at Pembina, also was a 
passenger. Kittson had over four thousand buffalo robes 
as his share of the spoils of the chase. The number of 
buffaloes on the plains, said to be unprecedented, seemed 
almost to verify the Indian theory that they sprang from 
out of the earth.*’ 

After 1850 St. Paul sought a complete monopoly of the 
Red River trade. The Minnesota Democrat of July 22, 
1851, complained bitterly of a duty of twenty or thirty per 
cent on goods of the Red River settlers and urged that it 
be speedily removed or a valuable trade would be lost. 
Interest in the Red River country became national in char- 
acter and during the winter of 1857-58 arrangements were 
made with the secretary of the treasury to enable the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to ship its goods in bond through the 
United States to St. Paul. The St. Paul Chamber of Com- 
merce paid Anson Northup two thousand dollars for put- 
ting a steamboat in operation on the Red River in 1859. 
At the same time the Hudson’s Bay Company asked Bur- 
bank and Company of St. Paul for aid in transporting 
across the Minnesota country a hundred and twenty tons 
of goods from England and thirty tons of tobacco, sugar, 
and other commodities from New York. Two hundred 

* Pioneer and Democrat, March 26, 1857; Galena Daily Advertiser, 
November 22, 1848; Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, July 
18, 1848; Weekly Northwestern Gazette, September 18, 1849. Files of 


the three latter papers are in the office of the Galena Gazette. 
™ Minnesotian (St. Paul), July 23, 1853. 
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tons of freight were carried on the Mississippi by the steam- 
boat ‘“Enterprize” to St. Cloud, whence it was teamed 
to Georgetown and taken on the Red River to Fort Garry 
on the “Anson Northup.” In 1862 the “ Enterprize”’ con- 
tracted to carry seven hundred tons of freight for the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company from St. Paul to St. Cloud.** 

Steamboats continued to transport goods destined for 
the Red River country on the upper Mississippi after the 
Civil War. An item in a Dubuque newspaper in 1866 
reads: 


There is stored in the depot at Dunleith, 1,600 packages of goods 
for the Hudson Bay Company up the Red River, in the British 
American possessions. They are the neatest and best done up pack- 
ages ever seen in that depot, and Americans could learn something 
by inspecting them. ‘They consist of teas, sugars, dry goods, cloth- 
ing, hardware, shot, and a general assortment of articles of use for 
the comfort of men. An agent accompanies them on their transit, 
pays the freight bill over each road, in British gold, sees that they 
are not molested, and keeps the articles together. ‘They were shipped 
from London to Halifax, from thence through Canada, by the 
Great Western Rail Road to Chicago, from thence to Dunleith, and 
will be shipped this week to St. Paul on a packet. Each package 
has the duty stamped upon it, and is covered with sealing wax to 
detect fraud, and all packages encased with cloth are bound firmly 
with cords tied in a flat knot and the ends connected together with 
lead. Any of the goods could be bought in Dunleith or Dubuque 
for half what the freight has cost. 


Three weeks later an additional shipment of a hundred 
tons of goods arrived at Dunleith destined for the Red 
River country.*® Although the Red River freight trans- 
ported by upper Mississippi steamboats was of little con- 
sequence compared with the traffic in lead or grain or with 
the passenger trade, it made, by virtue of its nature and 
destination, one of the most picturesque of steamboat car- 
goes. 


™® Minnesota Democrat (St. Paul), July 15, 22, 29, August 12, 1851; 
Galena Daily Advertiser, July 22, 25, 1851; Bill, in North Dakota His- 
torical Quarterly, 2: 101-110. 

* Dubuque Herald, April 22, May 11, 1866. A file of this paper is 
in the public library at Dubuque, Iowa. 
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The Mississippi traffic in furs dwindles into insignificance 
when compared, both in the value and bulk of shipments, 
with the lead trade. Neither was it as profitable as the 
returns from the government shipments to the Indian and 
military frontiers. Moreover, the shipment of a large por- 
tion of the furs by way of the Wisconsin and Fox rivers 
and Green Bay route deprived steamboats of a consider- 
able cargo. The fur trade was important, however, be- 
cause it offered a supplementary cargo to the stores 
shipped by the government to the Indians and troops of 
the upper Mississippi. The financial encouragement of the 
American Fur Company was also of importance, supplying 
a kind of aid that neither the Indian nor the military fron- 
tier offered to steamboat captains. Finally, it must be 
pointed out that the considerable stimulus given by the fur 
trade to steamboating on the upper Mississippi and its 
tributaries contributed to the spread of general informa- 
tion about the region. This in turn played its part in at- 
tracting the hordes of settlers and immigrants who were 
soon to transform the fur-traders’ frontier into an agri- 
cultural and industrial domain. 

WILLIAM J. PETERSEN 
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THE RADISSON PROBLEM 


THE PRAIRIE ISLAND CASE 


I have recently had occasion to consult once more that 
very valuable volume entitled The French Régime in Wis- 
consin by Louise Phelps Kellogg. Dr. Kellogg’s studies in 
the early history of the Northwest have been carried for- 
ward with extraordinary patience and industry, and have 
let in a flood of light upon some of its phases which appar- 
ently had been lost forever in obscurity. Her treatment 
of the “voyages” of Pierre d’Esprit, sieur de Radisson, 
however, does not seem to me to be wholly satisfactory. 

A part of note 9 on page 108 of the French Régime 
reads as follows: “‘See Warren Upham, Minnesota His- 
torical Collections, X, 449-594; refuted by J. V. Brower, 
Minnesota, in Memoirs of Explorations of [sic] the Basin 
of the Mississippi (St. Paul, 1903) vi.” Dr. Kellogg 
makes no other mention of Upham’s monograph. It 
seems to me that she has not here used her customary care, 
for she has not given Brower’s book a critical examination. 
The dogmatic utterances with which his book abounds indi- 
cate an attitude of mind that is not conducive to a careful 
weighing of evidence, a fact that should have put Dr. 
Kellogg on her guard against a too ready acquiescence in 
his views. 

In 1902 Brower made a careful archeological examina- 
tion of Prairie Island, which is also called Bald Island and 
Isle Pelée, and of the surrounding country. He collected 
a great number of stone implements and fragments of pot- 
tery, pictures of many of which appear in his book. Brower 
writes: ‘‘ The various mound groups and village sites were 
visited and many hundred archzologic objects collected, 
all of which were fully determined to be characteristic 
ancient Dakota Indian specimens almost exactly similar to 
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the same class of objects obtained at Kathio and Mille 
Lac.””! Of course they were. They were not only “al- 
most exactly similar,” but they were identically the same 
in form and workmanship as those previously found wher- 
ever the Sioux Indians have resided. What of it? Brower 
writes as if he expected to find archeological specimens 
showing Huron workmanship, and failing to find them, he 
is disposed to believe that Hurons did not live on Prairie 
Island. It is perfectly evident that the only implements 
of Indian manufacture that the Hurons possessed while 
living on Prairie Island were obtained from the Sioux, 
because those were the only native implements obtainable. 
The guns and knives and kettles and awls and needles 
which the Hurons took with them when they went to 
Prairie Island about 1653 were all made in Europe, and 
did not differ from similar articles taken to Prairie Island 
by a long line of French traders who went there in the 
years that followed. 

Did Brower think that the Hurons were going to set up 
a workshop on Prairie Island and proceed to manufacture 
pottery and stone and bone implements after some ancient 
Huron model? As we read on, we find that that is exactly 
what he did think: 
A thousand or twelve hundred Indians residing at a given point 
two years would most certainly deposit a vast quantity of village 
debris. The only quantities of such material found at Prairie Island 
were of Siouan origin, which I have preserved for museum display, 
all of which is similar to artifacts illustrated in this volume. Our 
investigations at Prairie Island were disappointing, for we all cer- 
tainly expected to find a large Huron village site.? 
After Brower had failed to find a “Huron village site,” 
he sent for Dr. Warren Upham and demanded that he 
should point out the location of such a site or make retrac- 

* Jacob V. Brower, Minnesota: Discovery of Its Area, 1540-1665, 
56 (Memoirs of Explorations in the Basin of the Mississippi, vol. 6— 
St. Paul, 1903). 


* Brower, Minnesota, 56. 
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tion of his statement that Radisson had visited Hurons on 
Prairie Island.* Of course Dr. Upham refused to make 
any such retraction. 

Brower includes in his book articles by Henry Colin 
Campbell and Benjamin Sulte, both of whom had made 
considerable study of the Radisson narrative. It should 
be remembered that Campbell was the first writer to sug- 
gest that Prairie Island might be identical with Radisson’s 
“first landing isle.” In 1896 he published the following 
statement: 


Late in the winter, Radisson says, he and Groseilliers and 150 
Indians traveled fifty leagues on snow shoes, came to the mouth of 
a river where they stopped to make boats, ascended the river for 
eight days, visited the Pontonemick, probably Pottawattamies, and 
the Matoneck, and continued their journey until they reached what 
Radisson calls “the first landing isle.” Does Radisson mean to 
state that they crossed the upper peninsula of Michigan, ascended 
the Fox River and made their way to Bald Island, in the Mississippi 
River? That long journey, which included fifty leagues on snow 
shoes, was remarkable, and Radisson’s description of it plainly shows 
that the objective point could not be any of the islands in Lake 
Michigan or in Lake Huron. At the “ first landing isle,” Radisson 
and Groseilliers found many Hurons, in fact, the object of the 
journey seems to have been to find the Hurons, with whom Groseil- 
liers had traded before the Iroquois had forced them to abandon 
their homes east of Georgian Bay.* 

Why did Campbell retreat from the position taken in that 
paper? Was it because he feared the torrent of denuncia- 
tion that Brower poured out upon Dr. Upham? 

It is hard to see how Brower could extract much com- 
fort from Sulte’s paper, for that writer says: ‘‘ Radisson 
saw Pelée Island, he saw the broad Mississippi ‘com- 
parable a notre Saint-Laurent’—and probably, after- 

*Upham’s claim is made in an article entitled “Groseilliers and 
Radisson, the First White Men in Minnesota, 1655-56, and 1659-60, 
and Their Discovery of the Upper Mississippi River,” in Minnesota 
Historical Collections, 10:462-466 (part 2). 

*Henry Colin Campbell, “ Exploration of Lake Superior: The Voy- 
ages of Radisson and Groseilliers,” in Parkman Club Publications, no. 


2, p. 25 (Milwaukee, 1896). 
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wards, during the winter of 1659-1660, he saw the small 
Mississippi of the Sioux country about Mille Lac.” Sulte 
contends Radisson visited Prairie Island, but he thinks it 
was in 1659 and not 1655, as Upham claims.® 

By the time that Brower reaches page 108 of his Minne- 
sota he is ready to deny that there ever were any Hurons 
on Prairie Island. He greatly exaggerates the number of 
Hurons who are believed to have lived for a few years on 
the island. Instead of “‘a thousand or twelve hundred,”’ 
as Brower asserts, about eight hundred Indians took part 
in the council that preceded the trip back to Montreal in 
1656, and probably more than half of these were Sioux.® 
Everything that Brower found on Prairie Island fits in 
perfectly with Dr. Upham’s explanation of Radisson’s 
“voyage.” Brower’s book is certainly not a refutation, 
as Dr. Kellogg intimates. In spite of its intemperate lan- 
guage, it is, so far as it goes, a confirmation of Upham’s 
views. 

The Huron and Ottawa bands went to Prairie Island 
about 1653, following their disastrous war with the Iro- 
quois in 1649 and 1650. They remained there with the 
permission of the Sioux until about 1657, when the Sioux 
drove them away, after the Hurons had made a futile 
attack on the Sioux village at Centerville. The Hurons 
retreated to the Black River and later to Lac Court 
Oreilles, where Radisson found them in 1659. The Ot- 
tawa fled to Chequamegon Bay of Lake Superior. It was 
in 1661 that Father Menard lost his life in endeavoring to 
find the refuge of the Hurons. 

Let us hasten to correct Campbell’s statement that Rad- 
isson says his snowshoe journey ended at the mouth of a 
river. Radisson does not say that. Radisson says that 
the snowshoe journey ended beside a river and not at the 


* Brower, Minnesota, 79, 84. 

* Voyages of Peter Esprit Radisson, Being an Account of His Travels 
and Experiences among the North American Indians, from 1652 to 1684, 
160 (Boston, 1885). 
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mouth of a river, which puts an entirely different face upon 
the statement immediately following that his party built 
boats and ascended the river.’ 

Dr. William W. Folwell and other writers are disturbed 
by the fact that Radisson makes no adequate mention of 
the Mississippi River. That is one of the exasperating 
things about the Radisson narrative, and one which makes 
it very difficult to follow his itinerary. He can pass some 
of the most stupendous phenomena of nature, without giv- 
ing them so much as a passing remark. He makes no 
mention of Mille Lacs, although he must have been near it 
several times, and possibly at the lake itself. To the 
Sioux Mille Lacs was an awesome thing. Beneath its 
waters dwelt a capricious god, who was prone to sudden 
fits of anger. A warrior could start out upon its glassy 
surface with every indication of a calm and uneventful 
passage, and before he could reach the farther shore the 
waves might be running high enough to swamp his canoe. 
Other bands of Sioux called the Indians living at Mille 
Lacs Isanti, but members of the Mille Lacs band seldom 
or never called themselves by that name. To themselves 
they were Mdewakanton, “ dwellers at Spirit Lake.”” They 
persistently clung to this name more than a hundred years 
after they had been driven away from the lake by the 
Chippewa. If Radisson ever acquired a smattering of the 
Dakota language, he must have known the Dakota name 
for this magnificent lake. He speaks of a lake somewhere 
in the region, the newly frozen surface of which caused him 
to become snow blind when he returned from a visit to the 
Cree. But he gives the lake no name. To him it was just 
another lake, as the Mississippi was just another river. 
He speaks of a stream that must have been the Mississippi 
as “ye great river,” but he also speaks of the Canadian 
river that he says he followed to Hudson Bay as “‘ye great 
river.” 


"Radisson, Voyages, 157. 
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The Sioux spoke often of the Falls of St. Anthony and 
of the vast cavern beneath it. Therein dwelt Onktehi, 
the greatest god in all the upper Mississippi region, be- 
lieved by many of the Sioux to be the creator of the earth 
and all living things. If Radisson ever heard of the falls, 
he does not mention the fact. One would suppose that 
Niagara Falls, in the vicinity of which Radisson was on 
numerous occasions, would call for some sort of description. 
But this great cataract does not draw from him the slight- 
est mention. 

Radisson’s unsatisfactory references to the Mississippi 
are fully counterbalanced by a source that has been over- 
looked or insufficiently noticed by many writers. Father 
Jerome Lalemant, in the Jesuit Relation of 1659-60, gives 
a description of the hitherto almost unknown Hudson Bay 
country. This information he obtained while stationed on 
the Saguenay River from Awatanik, a Christian Indian, 
who had recently traversed the region north of the Great 
Lakes. But Father Lalemant had scarcely returned to 
Quebec when he encountered Groseilliers and Radisson, 
from whom he obtained much information about the west- 
ern country. His interview appears to have been mainly 
with Groseilliers, whom he questioned with a skill which 
any modern newspaper reporter might envy. Father La- 
lemant writes: 

During their winter season, our two Frenchmen made divers ex- 
cursions to the surrounding tribes. Among other things they saw, 
six days’ journey beyond the lake toward the Southwest, a tribe 
composed of the remnants of the Hurons of the Tobacco Nation, 
who have been compelled by the Iroquois to forsake their native 
land, and bury themselves so deep in the forests that they cannot 
be found by their enemies. These poor people — fleeing and pushing 
their way over mountains and rocks, through these vast unknown 
forests — fortunately encountered a beautiful River, large, wide, 


deep, and worthy of comparison, they say, with our great river 
St. Lawrence.® 


*Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments, 45:235 (Cleveland, 1899). 
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There is the Mississippi, described in language which leaves 
no room for mistake. Some of the information which 
Father Lalemant obtained from Groseilliers pertains to his 
earlier western trip, but the account of the severe famine 
in northern Wisconsin or Minnesota confirms the descrip- 
tion given by Radisson. Groseilliers had been a lay helper 
for several years in the Jesuit missions, and it cheered the 
heart of Father Lalemant to know that the poor children 
who died from starvation had received the rite of baptism 
at his hands. The priest writes: 

They passed the winter on the shores of Lake Superior, and were 
fortunate enough to baptize there two hundred little children of the 
Algonkin Nation with whom they first made their abode. These 
children were the victims of disease and famine; and forty went 
straight to Heaven, dying soon after Baptism.* 

The punishment for adultery among the Tetons, consist- 

ing of cutting off the nose and sometimes the scalp of the 
culprit, as noted by Radisson, is commented on by Father 
Lalemant, in recording his interview with Groseilliers, as 
follows: 
Continuing their circuit, they were much surprised, on visiting the 
Nadwechiwec, to see women disfigured by having the ends of their 
noses cut off down to the cartilage; in that part of the face, then, 
they resemble death’s heads. Moreover, they have a round portion 
of the skin on the top of their heads torn away. Making inquiry 
as to the cause of this ill treatment, they learned, to their admiration, 
that it is the law of the country which condemns to this punishment 
all women guilty of adultery, in order that they may bear, graven on 
their faces, the penalty and shame of their sin.’® 

The date of the arrival at Montreal of the two French 
explorers is noted in the “journal of the Jesuit Fathers” 
for August, 1660, as follows: 

On the 17th, monseigneur of petrwa set out for his Visitation to 
3 rivers and Montreal with Monsieur de Charny and others, and 


with the 4 oiochronons [Cayuga]. He arrived at Montreal on the 
21st, at about 5 o'clock in the evening. The Outawats had arrived 


* Jesuit Relations, 45: 235; Radisson, Voyages, 202-206. 
” Jesuit Relations, 45: 235; Radisson, Voyages, 220. 
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there on the 19th, and left on the following day, the 22nd, reaching 
3 rivers on the 24th, whence they started on the 27th. They were 
300 in number. Des grosilleres was in their Company; he had gone 
to their country the previous year. . . . Des grosillers wintered with 
the nation of the ox [Teton], which he says consists of 4 thousand 
men; they are sedentary Nadwesseronons." 

Reuben G. Thwaites declares that Radisson “ writes, by 
way of reminiscence, the words commencing with: ‘We 
weare 4 moneths in our voyage without doeing any thing 
but goe from river to river.’ In this paragraph,—ap- 
parently quite unconscious of the great historic importance 
of the discovery,—he alludes to the fact that his compan- 
ion and himself accompanied some Indians ‘into ye great 
river, which from his description was undoubtedly the 
Upper Mississippi.” ?* Thwaites, like several other writ- 
ers, is misled by the transposition of the second and third 
voyages in the printed edition of Radisson, and places the 
date of the discovery of the Mississippi by him in 1659, 
instead of 1655, as Upham has it. 

In an article published in 1922 Dr. Kellogg writes: 

In the summer Groseilliers fell ill, and Radisson wandered off 
with a group of natives. He speaks in this connection of a “ great 
river which divides itself in 2.” This phrase has been thought to 
be a reference to the Mississippi River; but the account he gives is 
too indefinite to establish the claim that Radisson was the discoverer 
of that great waterway. 

Perhaps she is right in considering that this and other allu- 
sions to the “great river” in Radisson’s narrative are 
insufficient to establish the claim that he saw the Missis- 
sippi, although Thwaites apparently considered them suff- 
cient, and Francis Parkman wrote that “as Radisson 
declares, they reached what was called the Forked River, 
‘because it has two branches, the one towards the west, the 

™ Jesuit Relations, 45: 161. 

* Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., “ Radisson and Groseilliers in Wisconsin,” 
in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 11:66n. Thwaites quotes the por- 
tion of Radisson’s narrative in which the explorer interrupts his ac- 


count of the return journey to Montreal to give some details of a hunting 
trip of the previous summer. Voyages, 167. 
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other towards the south, which, we believe, runs towards 
Mexico,’ — which seems to point to the Mississippi and its 
great confluent the Missouri.” '* 

But, when read in connection with Father Lalemant’s 
interview with Groseilliers, Radisson’s allusions are consid- 
ered to be conclusive by a formidable array of writers, 
including James H. Coyne, “Exploration of the Great 
Lakes,” in Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records, 
4:xvii (Toronto, 1903); Narcisse E. Dionne, in Royal 
Society of Canada, Proceedings and Transactions, vols. 11 
and 12 (1893, 1894) ;S.S. Hebbard, History of Wisconsin 
under the Dominion of France, 20 (Madison, 1890); 
James K. Hosmer, 4 Short History of the Mississippi 
Valley, 34, 42 (Boston, 1901); Robert F. Kerr, “The 
Voyages of Groseilliers and Radisson,” in South Dakota 
Historical Collections, 1:177; Benjamin Sulte, in his His- 
toire des Canadiens-Francais (Montreal, 1882-84); 
Brower, Minnesota, 79, 84; and Newton H. Winchell, in 
Aborigines of Minnesota, 519 (St. Paul, 1911). Indeed, 
I have been unable to find a writer who mentions Father 
Lalemant’s interview with Groseilliers who does not express 
the opinion that the two travelers saw the Mississippi. 

Jean Nicolet was very close to the discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi in 1634, when he visited the Mascoutens on the 
Fox River in Wisconsin. The Mascoutens told him of a 
great water only three days’ journey to the west; and Father 
Vimont, to whom he related incidents of his journey after 
his return to Quebec, came to the conclusion that this 
“great water” was the long-sought Western Sea. If 
Nicolet at any time thought it was the sea, he would hardly 
have allowed a three days’ journey to stand between him 
and a visit to it. It is evident that Nicolet satisfied him- 
self before leaving the Mascoutens that the “ great water” 

* Louise P. Kellogg, “The First Traders in Wisconsin,” in Wiscon- 
sin Magazine of History, 5:353 (1921-22); Thwaites, in Wisconsin 


Historical Collections, 11:66n.; Francis Parkman, La Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West, 5 (Boston, 1907). 
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was only another river; he had seen many others, and con- 
sequently he made his return trip the following spring with- 
out penetrating farther toward the west. He _ had, 
however, learned of the existence of the great Sioux nation 
and of their kindred, the Assiniboin.'* But whatever Nico- 
let may have thought about the “great water,” the Jesuit 
fathers understood, and the public generally who read their 
Relations understood, that the “great water’’ meant the 
western sea. 

The interview of Father Lalemant with Groseilliers in 
1660 brought to white men their first knowledge that there 
was such a river as the Mississippi. Up to this time the 
Jesuits believed, and all Europe believed, that the “ great 
water’’ which the Indians described to Nicolet was the 
Western Sea, which the commercial world was so anxious 
to reach. The great river was henceforth known to exist, 
but as yet it was nameless. Neither Groseilliers in the 
interview of 1660, nor Radisson in his journal, written in 
1665, but not published until two hundred years later, gave 
a name to the river they had seen. After 1660 Groseil- 
liers and Radisson were too much concerned with the injus- 
tice of the governor of Canada, who sought to rob them 
of their hard-earned profits, to give further thought to the 
Mississippi Valley. Groseilliers went to France in a vain 
endeavor to obtain redress, and thereafter all their thoughts 
were turned toward Hudson Bay. 

The first mention of the name Mississippi, as applied to 
the great river, occurs in the journal of Father Allouez, in 
the Relation of 1666. Father Allouez got his information 
partly from the Relations and partly from Algonquian In- 
dians, perhaps Mascoutens; and it was mainly because of 
that information that Father Dablon, superior of the Ot- 
tawa mission, determined to send Father Marquette to the 
Mississippi. This he did in 1673. The significance of 
the discovery of the Mississippi by Marquette and Joliet 


* Jesuit Relations, 18: 231, 237. 
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in 1673 is not impaired in the least by the fact that Groseil- 
liers and Radisson saw it eighteen years earlier, nor is it 
impaired by the fact that De Soto saw it much farther south 
in 1541. 

In its important features Radisson’s narrative can be 
checked by statements in the Jesuit Relations, in the “ Jour- 
nal of the Jesuit Fathers,” and in Nicolas Perrot’s Memoire. 
Radisson is very careless about dates. He gives very few, 
and some of those he does give are wrong. He included in 
his narrative, as every traveler in a new country must, many 
statements made to him by those he met, some of which 
might be true and some false. Occasionally he warns the 
reader in some such way as this: “ This I have not seene, 
therefore you may believe as you please.” On the whole, 
his narrative appears to be as reliable as those of most of 
the other travelers of a time when strict accuracy was not 
considered of the greatest importance. His most serious 
misstatement would seem to be that relating to an alleged 
expedition to Hudson Bay; but we must admit that the 
temptation to exaggerate his knowledge of the bay was very 
great, because he was trying to promote a British expedi- 
tion thither and helping to organize the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

Until further evidence is produced, Dr. Upham’s care- 
fully thought out monograph will, in my judgment, stand 
as the best explanation of Radisson’s western explorations. 

ALBERT M. Goopricu 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ANOTHER INTERPRETATION 


The mystery of Radisson’s narrative maintains its peren- 
nial lure, as one may judge by the number of studies that 
have appeared since its publication in 1885. Several per- 
sons, among whom is Mr. Goodrich, are known to be espe- 
cially interested in determining the route followed by 
Radisson and Groseilliers in the Lake Superior country. 
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From time to time I, too, have had occasion to attempt to 
interpret Radisson’s quaint seventeenth-century English, 
which is made a hundred times more difficult by its Galli- 
cisms. The results of my investigations have been quite 
different from Mr. Goodrich’s conclusions, and I hereby 
offer them for what they are worth. 

In the first place let us dispose of the question of whether 
the printed form of the Voyages is adequate. I have com- 
pared the Prince Society’s edition with clear photostatic 
copies of the manuscript sheets in the Bodleian Library and 
have found in the main only slight inaccuracies. Whether 
the handwriting is that of Radisson, or of a stenographer, 
or of someone else, remains to be determined. But 
whether the handwriting is Radisson’s or not, the phrasing 
of the earlier accounts could be no one’s but Radisson’s, or 
possibly Groseilliers’. The influence of the French lan- 
guage is felt on every page. In fact, a knowledge of that 
language is essential to the proper understanding of what 
the author is saying. Some of the curious mistakes of stu- 
dents of the manuscript are caused by inadequate or total 
lack of comprehension of what a Frenchman with an im- 
perfect knowledge of English would have said in a given 
instance. 

As for the interpretation of the manuscript, it must be 
said that in general, from all the known facts and the con- 
fused sequence of the narrative, it is apparent that Radis- 
son, though using the first person, singular and plural, is 
telling the story now of himself, now of his brother-in-law, 
now of the savages, and, occasionally, of an individual 
Indian. Because of well-established facts in the history of 
New Holland and New France, as pointed out by Miss Kel- 
logg, it is almost certain that the two men returned from 
a trip to the upper lakes region in or before the end of 
1657.1 It is also almost certain that at least one of them 


* Louise P. Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin and the North- 
west, 100-114 (Madison, 1925); Kellogg, in Wisconsin Magazine of 
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had gone up in 1656. Accordingly, the only obvious con- 
clusion, if we accept the apparent statement that the third 
voyage lasted three years, is that Radisson when writing 
was using his brother-in-law’s notes for the first two years, 
when he was not with Groseilliers, and his own memory or 
notes for the last. Groseilliers’ notes for the last year 
were lost on the return trip. 

But I think there is another possible explanation. The 
title of this portion of Radisson’s narrative reads: ‘“ Now 
followeth the Auxoticiat Voyage into the Great and filthy 
Lake of the Hurrons, Upper Sea of the East, and Bay of 
the North.”? Yet it is the fourth voyage that covers the 
travels in Lake Superior and Hudson Bay. That trip 
probably lasted two years. Thus together the two trips 
may have been considered to have lasted three years. 
Radisson places in sequence the two trips to the Iroquois, 
though separated in time by several years; he also places in 
sequence the two trips to the upper lakes. Perhaps he 
considered them a unit. This explanation seems to be 
borne out by several statements. For instance, having 
accounted for a year in the country, he makes a definite 
break with the statement, “In the last voyage that wee 
made I will lett you onely know what cours we runned in 
3 years’ time. We desired them to lett us know their 
neighboring nations. They gave us the names, w™ I hope 
to describe their names in the end of this most imperfect 
discours.”” ‘The names appear after the account of the so- 
History, 5:348-359 (1921-22). I find Miss Kellogg’s argument 
strengthened by the Jesuits’ reference to the Matonenock, which I dis- 
cuss post, p. 261. 

* Radisson, Voyages, 134. Such a curious word as “Auxoticiat” has 
needed, and received, much comment. One suggestion has been the 
French phrase, “Aux Otaucac,” meaning “to the Ottawa.” See Ed- 
ward C. Gale, “ The Radisson Manuscript,” ante, 7: 341. I believe 
the word means Ottawa, but it seems more likcly to me that Radisson 
was spelling, with French phonetics in mind, “ Ondataouaouat,” one of 
the many forms of the savage word now shortened to Ottawa. See 
Jesuit Relations, 41:77, for an example of the use of the word “ On- 
dataouaouat.” 
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called “fourth voyage.”’ Incidentally, there is no title for 
what is usually called the fourth voyage, that heading hav- 
ing been supplied by the editor.* 

The title of the third voyage coincides exactly with the 
course followed by Radisson as I make it out from the 
accounts of the third and fourth voyages. According to 
that caption, he went to the Ondataouaouats, or Ottawa, 
if I interpret “ Auxoticiat” correctly; and to the “ filthy 
Lake,” which is a translation, through the French, of the 
Indian name Winnipeg. This is derived from the name 
of the tribe of the Winnebago, who were living at the time 
in Wisconsin near Green Bay. “Of the Hurrons” may 
belong with “filthy Lake,” but it may mean Lake of the 
Hurons, Radisson using the French order in a series of 
names. ‘‘Upper Sea”’ is a translation of the French ex- 
pression for Lake Superior, mer supérieure; and “of the 
East” may or may not belong with it. ‘“ Bay of the North” 
is, of course, Hudson Bay, as Radisson shows in his 
discussion of it. If Radisson meant us to understand 
the word “sea” with the phrase “of the East” in his 
series, as I strongly suspect, there may have been a mis- 
reading of the expression. Instead of sea “of the East” 
it could easily be sea “of the Cat,” the contemporary name 
for Lake Erie. As there is so much conjecture about this 
last point, however, I shall make nothing of it in my discus- 
sion; nevertheless it is odd, to say the least, that the phrase 
“of the East’’ should be attached to Lake Superior, which 
was east from nothing that Radisson knew. Incidentally, 
many translators have misunderstood the use by the French 
of the word “mer,” meaning “sea,” in speaking of the 


* Radisson, Voyages, 148. Another statement in favor of my inter- 
pretation appears on page 155, where the explorer refers to “ some 
french men yt came up wt" us.” Yet he states explicitly that there 
were but two, Radisson and Groseilliers, whe went on after the defec- 
tion of traders and missionaries. How explain this statement unless 
another voyage has occurred meantime, or unless, to be sure, Hurons 
are speaking, “us” meaning savages and the “french” referring to 
Radisson and Groseilliers? 
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Great Lakes, especially when the form “ mer douce,”’ mean- 
ing ‘‘ sweet sea,”’ or ‘“ fresh-water sea,” is used. The regu- 
lar French expression for fresh-water lake was then mer 
douce. It must be remembered that there are practically 
no large bodies of fresh water in France and so Frenchmen 
in describing such an almost unknown phenomenon would 
use the familiar word “ mer.” 

Let us follow Radisson in this “ Auxoticiat Voyage.” 
First he traversed the ordinary route that French, English, 
and American traders used for centuries when wishing to 
enter the interior from Montreal. That is, he followed 
the Ottawa to the Mattawa, then went up that stream and 
by portage to Lake Nipissing, down that lake’s outlet, 
French River, and into Georgian Bay. ‘There, as was cus- 
tomary throughout the fur-trade period, those of the com- 
pany bound for Lake Superior passed “west norwest’’; 
and those for Lake Michigan and Green Bay “to the 
South.” The Frenchmen went with the latter group. 
They passed “the place where the ffathers* Jesuits had 
heretofore lived.” Perhaps this was Manitoulin Island, 
where Groseilliers had been with the Jesuits about 1645 ;° 
or perhaps it was Huronia, along the southern shore of 
Georgian Bay. ‘After we travelled many dayes,” writes 
Radisson, “we arrived att a large island where we found 
their [ Huron and Ottawa Indians’ | village, their wives 
& children. You must know that we passed a strait some 
3 leagues beyond that place. . . . It is another lake, but 
not so bigg as that we passed before.” ® 

Now this island, being the key to the entire remainder of 
the trip, should be located as exactly as possible. It so 
happens that in the French archives in Paris, in the library 
of the hydrographic service, is a map, number 4044B50, 
that was drawn apparently by Jolliet, or at least based on 


*The double initial, used so much by Radisson, is merely the old 


form of the capital letter. 
* Kellogg, French Régime, 90. 
* Radisson, Voyages, 145, 146. 
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his map of 1673-74 in the same collection. At the mouth 
of Green Bay are shown four islands beside which is the 
following inscription: ‘‘ Isles ou les Hurons se refugierent 
apres la destruction de leur nation par les Iroquois” 
(“Islands whither the Hurons fled after the destruction of 
their nation by the Iroquois”’). Note, too, that the strait 
between Green Bay and Lake Michigan is just beyond, as 
Radisson says, and that the lake (Green Bay) is smaller 
than Lake Michigan or Lake Huron.’ 

After a stay there the brothers decided that their “‘ minde 
was not to stay in an island, but to be knowne w" the re- 
motest people.” So they visited with the ‘ Pontonate- 
mick” or Potawatomi and “made acquaintance w an 
other nation called Escotecke, w™ signified fire.” On the 
map mentioned above, the Potawatomi are shown at the 
western end of Green Bay and the “‘ Masckoutens ou nation 
du feu” on the river at the bottom of the bay. Radisson 
learned of the Sioux and Christino, or Cree, Indians and 
formed a desire to go to the latter. He tried to persuade 


* Nicolas Perrot, too, states that the Hurons fled to an island, ap- 
parently after a stay at Michilimackinac. See R. P. J. Tailhan, ed., 
Memoire sur les moeurs, coustumes et religion des sauvages de l’Amer- 
igue septentrionale par Nicolas Perrot, 80, 81 (Leipzig and Paris, 1864). 
There is a possibility that Radisson’s island was Michilimackinac Is- 
land. The Relation of 1671-72 states that the Hurons were able to 
“remain but a few years” on Michilimackinac Island, before “they .. . 
withdrew farther to some Islands, which still bear their name, situated 
at the entrance to the bay des Puans,”—a statement which seems to 
indicate a longer period of residence than Perrot infers. See Jesuit 
Relations, 56:115. Radisson, in his Voyages, 158, says that the Indians 
were “but newly there” on their land. The fact that on page 159 of 
the same work Radisson says “ in the beginning of spring many [| /ndians] 
came to our Isle” on their way to “goe downe to the ffrench,” adds 
some further weight to the argument that it was on Michilimackinac 
Island that Radisson landed and to which he returned, for the Relation 
of 1671-72 says of the island, “it is the great resort of all nations 
going to or coming from the North or the South.” See Jesuit Relations, 
56:117. Another interesting fact is the reference to the news of a 
Huron defeat in the spring. According to Tailhan, this would be the 
time when the Hurons fled farther west; and this defeat may have been 
the cause for the trek. The Minnesota Historical Society has a photo- 
graphic copy of the map mentioned in the text. 
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some of the Hurons to “come along to see their owne 
nation that fled there.’ Apparently this is a reference to 
the Hurons that fled to Lake Superior and are represented 
there on several contemporary maps. “We came to the 
strait of the 2 lakes of the stinkings [ Lake Michigan and 
Green Bay] and y® upper lake.” This all seems to say 
that they arrived at Mackinac Strait or Sault Ste. Marie. 
Here “‘y® nation of y® fire . . . would have us backe to 
their dwelling.” But Radisson wanted to know the Chris- 
tino. ‘To goe backe was out of our way,” as it surely 
would be for men planning to return to the usual rendez- 
vous of canoes on their way to Montreal. He was able to 
persuade the Ottawa to go on with him, “ because we weare 
but 5 small fine dayes from those of late that lived in the 
sault [ at Sault Ste. Marie ],” who were Chippewa and 
were related to the Ottawa. So it was near Lake Superior 
that Radisson spent the winter ‘ & learned the particulari- 
tie [ detail ] that since wee saw by Experience.” * Prob- 
ably this is an allusion to his later sojourn in this region. 
Attempts were made by the Frenchmen while there to make 
peace between the Chippewa and the Christino. 

Just before the winter broke up Radisson and Groseil- 
liers “thwarted a land of allmost 50 leagues before the 
snow was melted.”’ ‘Then they arrived at “a river side,” 
where they made “boats,” probably canoes. Radisson 
says that they ascended the river, but he may mean “ de- 
scended,”’ since he is never particular about directions on a 
river. ‘The trip on the river lasted for eight days, showing 
that the stream was probably relatively small, “ till we came 
to a nation called Pontonatenick & Matonenock.”” Now 
we know something about this last tribe. The Mantouek, 
or Makoutensak, was a tribe that in 1658 was living “ about 
three days’ journey inland, by water, from the Village of 
St. Michel” of the Jesuit Relation of 1657-58. The vil- 


* Radisson, Voyages, 147, 148, 152-155. 
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lage of St. Michel of the Potawatomi was, according to the 
best judgment of scholars, on the western shore of Green 
Bay, where the map mentioned earlier in this discussion 
shows the Potawatomi. The Relation of 1657-58 goes on 
to say relative to the Matonenock: “The two Frenchmen 
who have made the journey to those regions say that these 
people are of a very gentle disposition.”"* Thus one of the 
two men— Radisson and Groseilliers — and probably both 
had returned from this very expedition in time for the 
Jesuit father to write about it in his Relation of 1657-58. 
The river used to reach them may have been any one of 
those numerous streams of the country lying between Lake 
Superior and Green Bay. ‘There was a well-known Indian 
route from Lake Superior in later times that terminated at 
the far end of Green Bay, having followed Wolf River 
much of the way. Jedediah D. Stevens followed this route, 
at least in part, in 1830, and Schoolcraft intended to follow 
it in 1831, but events made him change his mind.'? 

At the villages of the Potawatomi and the Mantouek, 
writes Radisson, “we gott some Indian meale & corne from 
those 2 nations, w™ lasted us till we came to the first land- 
ing Isle [ the island of first landing, or where we first 
landed.| There we weare well received againe” by the 
Hurons and Ottawa.'! From these Indians Radisson and 
Groseilliers had set out and to them they now returned, 
having traveled about Lake Michigan, Green Bay, and the 
region north toward Lake Superior. The great stumbling 
block to previous investigators has been, apparently, the 

* Radisson, Voyages, 157, 158; Jesuit Relations, 44: 247. 

French maps in the archives of government offices in Paris for the 
period of the latter half of the seventeenth century show at least two 
well-defined Indian trails leading south from Lake Superior. For the 
route mentioned in the text, see Henry R. Schoolcraft, Narrative of an 
Expedition through the Upper Mississippi to Itasca Lake in 1832 (New 
York, 1834); and the entries for April 1 and 2, 1830, and an entry en- 
titled ‘“‘ Names of Places and Distances,” in Jedediah D. Stevens’ manu- 


script diary, in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
" Radisson, Voyages. 158. 
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innocent expression, “the first landing Isle,’ than which 
nothing could be simpler or plainer. We must forget our 
modern English and put ourselves back with Radisson. 
The interpretation that I have given is strengthened im- 
measurably by the next sentence, “There we weare well 
received againe.”” Why again unless they had been there 
once? Thus “the first landing Isle’’ becomes either an 
island at the mouth of Green Bay, or the Island of Michili- 
mackinac, depending upon the date of the trip. I am more 
and more inclined to the belief that it was Michilimackinac 
Island. I think part of the trouble in interpreting the 
expression “first landing Isle” has come about through 
attempts to associate Radisson with the locality of the 
writer or interpreter. If one comes to an historical prob- 
lem with preconceived ideas and local prejudices, the result 
is likely to be unhistorical. 

The narrative then goes on immediately to the return 
trip to Quebec. A contemporary map, which a mention 
of New Holland shows to have been drawn earlier than 
1664, bears the legend at Michilimackinac: “ Detroit . . 
par ou passent les sauvages du midy quand ils vont a Mon- 
treal chargez de Castors” (‘Strait through which the 
Indians of the South pass when they go to Montreal loaded 
with beaverskins’ ).'* Thus Radisson would normally 
pass at once to the journey that began so close to his island. 

After passing the Falls of the Calumet in the Ottawa 
River, known by all traders and voyageurs, the travelers 
encountered Iroquois, and in attempting to escape, Groseil- 
liers’ canoe overturned when he shot certain rapids that 
were usually portaged. Thus, writes Radisson, “My 
brother lost his booke of annotations of y® last yeare of our 
being in these foraigne nations.”’** Later, in his fourth 

*The map is number 4044B44 in the library of the hydrographic 
service in the French archives in Paris. The Minnesota Historical 


Society has a copy. 
* Radisson, Voyages, 167. 
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voyage, Radisson tells us that the rapids in question were 
the Long Sault. 

Having brought his trip nearly to an end Radisson re- 
capitulates, saying that four months of his experiences went 
to river travel: “‘ We weare 4 moneths in our voyage w‘out 
doeing any thing but goe from river to river.” To a 
description of this trip he devotes two pages, till he reaches 
the point, already made earlier in his narrative, regarding 
his brother’s illness, which he takes pains to say he has dis- 
cussed when going over this trip in the preceding account. 
Then he returns to his narrative of the descent of the 
Ottawa, and to show that he is doing so, he uses the com- 
mon expression of the time and one still used by some 
writers: “To our purpose.” ™ 

The question of whether Radisson or his companion ever 
saw the Mississippi seems to me utterly incapable of solu- 
tion unless more information is secured than what Radis- 
son offers. It was not an impossible feat by any means. 
All that Radisson offers regarding it, however, is some 
information inserted in his recapitulation about a large, 
forked river with branches presumably from the west and 
north. But since all the streams of any size,—the Wis- 
consin, the Illinois, the Ohio, and so forth—are forked in 
relation to the Mississippi and run to the south, we are no 
better off than before. Lalemant’s statement, on which 
Mr. Goodrich lays so much stress, proves nothing, because 
it was the savages, not the Frenchmen, who saw the river 
and compared it with the St. Lawrence. ‘‘ They say” can 
apply to nobody but the Tobacco Huron Indians, especially 
as Lalemant immediately says, ‘Let us return to our two 
Frenchmen,” showing that they were not the authors of the 
information. 

The most that Lalemant’s statement does is to confirm 
Perrot’s account, to be mentioned later, of some of the 
Hurons who went to the Mississippi. But we are not 


“Radisson, Voyages, 169. 
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helped at all by that confirmation. Our problem is, did 
Radisson visit the Hurons there in 1656—57 or earlier, for 
we know that his “third” trip could not have occurred 
later than 1657. In the memoir of Perrot on the customs 
and religion of the North American Indians, written as 
late as 1718, if not later, he tells of the flight of the Hurons 
to an island, and thence after 1656 into the interior. Some 
of the Hurons went to the Mississippi, where a number of 
them were given “‘l’isle nommée Pelée” by the Sioux, “ ou 
ils furent quelquées années en repos” (‘‘the island named 
Pelée [bald] where they remained for several years in 
peace’’).15 On this statement in the main is based the 
theory that Radisson and Groseilliers reached Prairie 
Island. 

If Radisson is telling of events of his own first journey, 
which seemingly commenced in 1656 and lasted not more 
than a year, it is unlikely that he visited Hurons on the 
Mississippi. As Father Tailhan points out concerning the 
flight to the Mississippi: “‘C’est donc entre les années 
1657 et 1660 qu’ont di s’accomplir les événements racontés 
par Perrot, depuis la fuite des Hurons et des Outaouais au 
Mississipi, jusqu’a leurs premiers démélés avec les Sioux, 
suivis d’une nouvelle migration” (“It was then, between 
the years 1657 and 1660 that the events related by Perrot 
must have occurred, that is, the events of the period be- 
tween the flight of the Hurons and Ottawa to the Missis- 
sippi and up to the time of their first trouble with the Sioux, 
which was followed by a new migration” ).?° This theory 
of Father Tailhan’s is borne out by the fact that Radisson 
records the arrival of the Ottawa at Chequamegon in the 
narrative of his fourth trip, and by Lalemant’s statement 
that Radisson and Groseilliers found the Hurons that had 
been on the Mississippi settled in the interior of Wisconsin 
in 1659-60. 


* Perrot, Memoire, 86. 
“Perrot, Memoire, 240. 
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Many interpreters of Radisson have confused the “first 
landing Isle’’ with Isle Pelée. From the chronology given 
above, it is obvious that the island that Radisson reached 
in 1656 could not have been Isle Pelée, and as he returned 
to the same island, “y® first landing Isle,” before starting 
back to Quebec, that island and Isle Pelée should be kept 
utterly distinct. Incidentally, De Lisle’s manuscript map 
of 1702, which is based on Le Sueur’s notes, or diary, of 
1700, shows Isle Pelée just above the mouth of the St. 
Croix River.’ The junction of the two rivers is denomi- 
nated on that map “Ouatesbaskou ou la Fourche.’ *® 
Thus we have still another “ forked river.” In fact, rivers 
that divided themselves in two are so numerous in the litera- 
ture of this period that the term has little special signifi- 
cance. 

It is curious that the Nassauaketon, which means the 
nation of the forked river, a division of the Ottawa, were 
probably at the time of Radisson’s first trip on one of the 
streams flowing into Green Bay from the north.'® It is 
also a curious fact that Radisson in his second Iroquois 
journey puts into the mouth of an Indian the account of the 
people in ‘“‘y® upper Country of the Iroquoits neere the 
great river that divides it self in two.”?° Will Mr. Good- 
rich concede that the Iroquois lived as far west as the 
Mississippi? This Indian stated that he was on a war 
party “against the nation of the fire [Mascouten] & 
against the Stairing hairs [Ottawa], our Ennemys.” ‘These 

" This map, entitled “ Carte de la Riviere de Mississippi sur les mem- 
oires de Mr le Sueur qui en a pris avec la boussole tous les tours et 
detours depuis la mer jusqu’a la Riviere St Pierre, et a pris la hauteur du 
pole en plusieurs endroits par Guillaume De I’Isle geographe, de 1’Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences 1702,” number 138 >is 3-2 (3) in the archives 
of the French hydrographic service in Paris. The Minnesota Historical 
Society has a copy. 

*“ Ouatesbaskou, or the Forks” of the river. 

* Frederick W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, 2: 169 (Bu- 


reau of American Ethnology, Bulletins, no. 30— Washington, 1910). 
* Radisson, Voyages, 105. 
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tribes, the same that Radisson visited in his “ Auxoticiat”’ 
voyage, were, of course, at the time of the Iroquois’ expedi- 
tion, either in Michigan or in eastern Wisconsin, their 
location depending upon the date of the trip, which is not 
given. Curiously, too, the Indian said that he stayed three 
winters away from home. Practically the same sentence 
occurs here as in the “ Auxoticiat” trip: ‘The fruits of 
trees are as bigg as the heart of an horiniac.” He goes on 
to say that this Indian “ having an excellent memory, tould 
me all the circumstances of his rencounters.”?! This is 
enough to arouse the suspicion that Radisson in his “third” 
voyage was merely repeating what an Indian had told him 
about the great river. 
Grace Lee NuTE 


MINNESOTA HistorIcAL SociETY 
St. PAUL 


* Radisson, Voyages, 106, 107. 








ANTONIN JURKA, A PIONEER CZECH 
SCHOOLMASTER IN MINNESOTA 


For nearly thirty years one of the outstanding personali- 
ties among the St. Paul Czechs was Antonin Jurka. He 
was born in 1840 at Kralovic, Bohemia, and completed his 
education at the Polytechnic Institute of Prague. For two 
years following his graduation he held positions as assist- 
ant to government inspectors in Hungary and Croatia, but 
he was forced to give up this work because of ill health. 

The fifties and early sixties were troubled years in Bo- 
hemia. Jurka’s father, wishing to escape the Austrian 
yoke, urged his son to emigrate, hoping thus to induce his 
wife to take the same step later. Shortly afterward Jan 
A. Oliverius, a friend of Jurka’s, offered him the editorship 
of a St. Louis publication, the Pozor Americky, or, in trans- 
lation, the “American Observer.” Seizing this opportun- 
ity, Jurka sailed from Bremen in December, 1865, and ar- 
rived in New York early in January. 

In Chicago he stopped to visit with relatives and met 
Oliverius and the publisher of the Pozor Americky, Karel 
Alis, who were there attending meetings of the first Slavic 
congress in America. No arrangements were made for 
Jurka’s immediate removal to St. Louis, however, and he 
stayed on in Chicago, living in the Czech colony there. 
His time was largely devoted to amateur theatricals, for 
which he had a great fondness. He was able meanwhile 
to eke out some sort of living with his music. Not until 
1867 did he remove to St. Louis to assume the editorship 
of the Pozor Americky. His stay in the Missouri city was 
brief, however, for the paper was discontinued in a few 
months and he returned to Chicago, where for a time he 
edited the political section of the Katolicky noviny, or the 
“Catholic News.” 
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When Jurka was thirty years of age, he received an offer 
to teach in the Czech school at New Prague, one of the 
earliest Czech settlements in Minnesota. Feeling that 
journalism was not his field, he left for Minnesota in Sep- 
tember, 1870. His plans were changed in St. Paul, where 
he stopped to visit with friends and acquaintances. The 
St. Paul board of education, under the leadership of Wil- 
liam S. Combs, had decided to employ a Czech teacher to 
instruct the increasing number of children of that nation- 
ality attending the Jefferson School. They were recent 
arrivals from Bohemia, and because of their language handi- 
cap it was felt that they were not making satisfactory prog- 
ress under an American teacher. The Annual Report of 
the St. Paul public schools for 1870 contains the following 
brief note: “It was thought necessary to employ a Bohe- 
mian to instruct a class of about twenty children, in the Eng- 
lish language.” Vaclav Jelinek, a St. Paul tailor, had been 
appointed to the position, but after four weeks of teaching 
he had decided for some reason to give it up. Jurka sug- 
gests that Jelinek found tailoring more remunerative.? At 
any rate, the tailor used his influence to have Jurka ap- 
pointed in his place. There seems to have been little dif- 
ficulty about making the change, and on October 2 Jurka 
began his work at a salary of $450 for nine months. He 
is not mentioned in the Report of the public schools for 
1870, but “‘W. Gelinek”’ is listed as a “Teacher of Bo- 
hemian Children.” 

Accounts of the work of the Bohemian department ap- 
pearing in the Reports of the St. Paul schools are very 
brief; for example, that for 1871 is as follows: “ Instruc- 

*The United States census for 1870 gives the number of Czechs in 


Ramsey County, where St. Paul is located, as 316. By 1880 their num- 
ber had increased to 707. 

* Antonin Jurka, “ Vzpominky starého Cecha” (“ Reminiscences of an 
old Czech”), in Amerikan: ndrodni kalendér, 1907, 286. An incomplete 
file of this Czech-American almanac, which is published at Chicago, is 
owned by the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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tion to Bohemian children in a department by themselves, 
has been continued through the past year. An average 
attendance through the year has been 30. ‘They are in- 
structed in the English language.”’ According to Jurka’s 
own account, however, both English and Czech were used 
in the classroom. He speaks of his department as the only 
Czech day school in the United States supported at public 
expense. He admits concentrating on his own English and 
reading pedagogical periodicals in order to improve his 
work.® 

Jurka’s teaching methods were unique. Since he was a 
musician of no mean ability, he began and ended his school 
sessions with music. He wrote the words of Czech and 
English songs on the blackboard, had the pupils copy them, 
and then read them aloud for the benefit of the younger 
boys and girls. Next he played the tunes on his violin; 
then he sang them. The pupils learned by imitation and 
repetition. Jurka’s principal, Frederick A. Fogg, was so 
pleased with the progress in music of the Czech department 
that he arranged to have Jurka take over music instruction 
in the other rooms of the building. Thereafter he spent 
twenty minutes a day in each of the other rooms, thus be- 
coming, according to his own statement, the first music 
teacher in the public schools of St. Paul. 

Another of Jurka’s hobbies was physical training. When- 
ever his pupils seemed restless he stopped all other work 
for a few minutes of setting-up exercises. The privilege 
of acting as leader of these exercises under his direction was 
given as a reward for good work and behavior. This hon- 
or usually went to the girls. Declamations in both English 
and Czech were given on special occasions. Fogg took par- 
ticular pride in the Czech department, for the pupils made 
good progress in all their work. He delighted in taking 
visitors to inspect the “model primary room,” known for 


* Public School System of the City of Saint Paul, Annual Reports, 
1871, p. 3; Jurka, in Amerikan, 1907, 286. 
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its gymnastics, singing, good discipline, and harmonious 
spirit.* 

The Czech department was first located in a small up- 
stairs room, measuring ten by twelve feet, in the old Jef- 
ferson School, where work was carried on under trying 
conditions because of lack of space and ventilation; but 
after Easter, 1871, it removed to quarters in the new school 
building. There conditions were far more satisfactory, and 
Jurka speaks of the next five years as the happiest of his 
life.® It is evident that he regarded his pupils with real 
affection. Forty-four years later, when writing of his ex- 
periences, he was still able to mention thirty-six of them by 
name and to tell which of them later won distinction in par- 
ticular fields. Although the Czech department in the Jef- 
ferson School was initiated with a small group, by 1872 
the number had increased to sixty-two. Most of the chil- 
dren were in the “Alphabetical and Lower Primary grade.”’® 
Jurka’s name appears as “teacher of Bohemian in the Jef- 
ferson school”’ in all the Reports of the St. Paul public 
schools from 1871 to 1875. 

In 1876 politics played a part in ousting Jurka from his 
position. Because of the opposition of his fellow Czechs, 
a movement had been set afoot soon after his arrival in 
St. Paul to put a woman in his place. The superintendent 
of schools, Brewer Mattocks, took his part, however, and 
refused to dismiss him. Until 1876 there was an armed 
truce between the two factions. In the spring school elec- 
tion of that year William S. Combs, Republican candidate 
for renomination as president of the school board, was de- 
feated by Ion F. A. Studdart, who immediately abolished 
the Bohemian department. 

Jurka’s German friends in St. Paul came to his rescue. 
Since he had acquired proficiency in the German language 

* Jurka, in Amerikan, 1907, 286. 

* Jurka, in Amerikan, 1907, 286. 


*Public School System of the City of Saint Paul, Annual Reports, 
1872, p. 4. 
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during his school days and had kept up his interest in things 
German, he was advised to take the German teachers’ ex- 
amination. He passed with honors and obtained a position 
as teacher of German in the schools of New Ulm in the fall 
of 1876. He had been there but three days when, in re- 
sponse to a telegram from Henry Meyerding, a St. Paul 
school board member, he returned to St. Paul as teacher of 
German. He held this position for twenty-one years, di- 
viding his time between the Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Adams, Humboldt, Franklin, Webster, and Sibley schools. 
German was an elective subject throughout the grades of 
the St. Paul schools. After the course was discontinued in 
the grade schools, Jurka taught German at the Humboldt 
and Cleveland high schools. His contacts with the Ger- 
mans of St. Paul were pleasant. He belonged to their 
dramatic and musical societies and met them socially. He 
also taught music privately to individuals and groups. 
Among his pupils were Samuel A. Baldwin, later organist 
at the College of the City of New York, and Mrs. Maurice 
Auerbach, a daughter of Senator Henry M. Rice. In ad- 
dition for twelve years Jurka taught English to foreigners 
attending a night school, and he thus made many valued 
friends. 

In spite of the jealousies of his countrymen, Jurka con- 
tinued to live among them and to take part in their activi- 
ties. From early youth his chief hobby had been the 
drama. His interest and ability in this field were character- 
istic of his family, as his brother and sister were talented 
amateur actors. His daughter, Blanche Yurka, and a 
niece, Adele Novak, have made names for themselves on 
the professional stage. During his early years in Chicago, 
Jurka devoted most of his time to staging amateur plays 
produced by members of the Czech colony and to acting in 
them. He speaks of cultivating his love for the theater 
even during his student days at Pilsen, Rakovnik, and 
Prague. His reputation as an actor was such that he was 
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invited to act in Czech plays produced in widely scattered 
cities, and he spent many of his holidays acting in response 
to such invitations.’ In St. Paul his theatrical activities 
were by no means curtailed. He coached Czech children 
in play after play. The quarters that were first used for 
this stage work on the ground floor of Frank Broma’s resi- 
dence were rather primitive; nevertheless Jurka’s troupes 
gave creditable performances and he discovered several ac- 
tresses of more than average ability. 

After the Czech department in the public schools was 
discontinued Jurka remained loyal to his people and taught 
their children Bohemian without a salary for two years. 
His nationalistic activities included the editing of a chil- 
dren’s weekly periodical, Besidka detska, or the “ Children’s 
Bower,” which was established by Antonin Novak in 
Milwaukee in March, 1884. The paper included contri- 
butions written by children, and it seemed to fill a genuine 
need in giving them an opportunity to express themselves 
in the Czech language. During the two years of Jurka’s 
editorship the sum of seventy-two dollars was collected in 
small amounts from the readers of the paper toward a fund 
used in Bohemia to provide Czech schools for Czech chil- 
dren. In March, 1886, a few months after Jurka severed 
his connections with the periodical, it was combined with 
Domacnosti, or the “ Domestic Circle.” ® 

A sketch of Jurka’s manifold activities would be incom- 
plete without some mention of his religious life. He was 
born and brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. When 
he was thirteen years of age he was sent to school in Pil- 
sen, and later he went to Prague, where he lived with 
relatives who were small tradespeople. Most of their 
customers were Catholic priests, whose conversations often 
indicated that they were dissatisfied with their status. 

* Jurka, “ Pameti” (“ Recollections”), in Amerikan, 1918, 275. 


* Tomas Capek, Padesat let ceského tisku v Americe, 129 (New York, 
1911). 
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Their remarks caused Jurka to have religious doubts, and 
he began to perform his religious duties perfunctorily. He 
speaks of Prague as very irreligious in comparison with the 
outlying districts, and he blames the city for his change of 
belief. During the years after he left school, while re- 
siding in Croatia and Hungary, he met many Protestants 
and Jews, whose simple religious rites failed to impress 
him. His religious “emancipation’’ was completed after 
he immigrated to America. The members of the staff of 
the Katolicky noviny in Chicago were known to be free- 
thinkers. While still in Chicago, Jurka met Ladimir Kla- 
cel, the leader of the Czech freethinkers or liberals, as they 
preferred to be known in America. The younger man was 
profoundly influenced by Klacel, whose atheistic philosophy 
Jurka retained to the end of his life. In 1872 Jurka and 
five other Czechs organized the “‘ Svobodny Obec St. Paul- 
sky,” a society devoted to the discussion and cultivation of 
liberalism. 

In 1897 Jurka lost his position as teacher of German in 
the St. Paul schools. He attributed his misfortune to the 
jealousy of his countrymen, who schemed against him.’° 
For two years more he continued to live among them. In 
1899, after being elected national secretary of a Czech 
lodge, the ‘“‘Cecho-Slovansky Podporujici Spolek,” he re- 
moved to New York, where its headquarters were located. 
He held this position for a number of years, but resigned 
when the offices of the organization were removed to St. 
Louis. 

New York remained Jurka’s home until his death on 
June 13, 1917. His last years were marred by ill health 
and finally by total blindness, but he continued to the end 
his efforts on behalf of the American Czechs. Although 
often deprecating the jealousies and religious controversies 
that kept his countrymen from attaining harmony in 


* Jurka, “ Episodky” (“ Episodes”), in Amerikan, 1915, 215. 
* Jurka, in Amerikan, 1907, 288. 
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their mutual relations, he continued to be intensely nation- 
alistic himself. An obituary article published in 1918 
lauds him as a journalist, teacher, philanthropist, musician, 
and zealous nationalist ; and remarks that with him “ passed 
from Czech-American national life an outstanding person- 
ality.”?1 The throng of New York Czechs present at his 
funeral bore witness to the esteem with which they regarded 
him. 
EsTHER JERABEK 


MINNESOTA HistoricaL Society 
St. PAuL 
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THE STATE HISTORICAL CONVENTION 
OF 1932 


Since this year marks the centennial anniversary of the 
discovery by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft of the source of 
America’s mightiest water road, it was highly appropriate 
that this anniversary should have been observed by mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Historical Society at Lake Itasca 
as the climax of the society’s eleventh annual summer tour 
and convention, which was held from July 14 to 16. In 
yet another respect the tour had special interest, for the 
three-day orbit of its itinerary encompassed not only the 
source of the Father of Waters but also important points 
along the most frequented routes between that river and 
the upper Red River. For many this recalled the venture 
of the romantic Italian explorer, Giacomo C. Beltrami, 
who, nearly a decade before the discovery of Lake Itasca, 
thought that he had found in a little lake in northern Min- 
nesota the source of both the Mississippi and Red rivers. 

The annual trek of itinerant seekers of history got under 
way at 8:15 a.m. on Thursday, July 14, when a chartered 
bus and a half dozen private cars set out from the Histori- 
cal Building in St. Paul for Anoka, the general starting 
point. About an hour later the bus, which had called for 
Minneapolis passengers, met some twenty cars at that ren- 
dezvous. Over the modern concrete adaptation of the 
trail to the Red River that was frequented by the oxcart 
traffic three-quarters of a century ago, the motorcade, which 
numbered about a hundred persons, headed toward 5t. 
Cloud and then turned west to Alexandria for the first 
session of the state historical convention. 

The formal portion of the Alexandria session centered 
at Blake’s Hotel on Lakes Carlos and L’Homme Dieu, a 
short distance from that city. At 2:15 p.M., following a 
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refreshing luncheon, Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, superintend- 
ent of the Minnesota Historical Society, opened the first 
session of the convention by calling attention to the growing 
recognition of the intimate relationships between state and 
community history. As illustrations of the close ties of the 
historical society with Alexandria and Douglas County, 
he mentioned the society’s possession of a complete file of 
the Alexandria Post from 1868 to date and of the papers 
of the late Senator Knute Nelson. He then introduced as 
the first speaker Mr. Constant Larson of Alexandria, who 
presented a vigorous address on “The Historical Back- 
grounds of Douglas County.”” The “authentic history” 
of the county, according to Mr. Larson, dates from 1362, 
the date given by the Kensington rune stone for the visit 
of a party of Norsemen. After briefly calling attention to 
salient landmarks in the county’s historical backgrounds, he 
referred to the cosmopolitan character of the settlers who 
came to that region, and then he turned to the question of 
the authenticity of the Kensington rune stone. Declaring 
that it was “impossible to have been faked,” Mr. Larson 
referred to a number of what he termed “ frivolous”’ argu- 
ments that have been advanced against it and then declared 
that every possible objection is met by Mr. Hjalmar R. 
Holand’s recent volume on that subject. 

Mr. William Goetzinger of Elbow Lake, who spoke 
next, gave an interesting paper entitled “Travelers on a 
Red River Trail.” Late in the seventeenth century, he 
declared, the fur-trader reached the Minnesota country, 
and, for a hundred and fifty years before Pierre Chouteau 
and Company of St. Louis established a post at Pembina, 
that intrepid nomad pursued his multiple vocation of ex- 
plorer, hunter, and trapper. The early route from Pem- 
bina to Mendota, later St. Paul, was up the Red River to 
Lake Traverse, then by portage to Big Stone Lake and the 
Minnesota River. Norman W. Kittson was responsible, 
the speaker explained, for furnishing the impetus in 1844 
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to the development of the celebrated Red River oxcart 
trafic. The rapid extension of that trafic brought into 
use three main routes between the Red River and the Mis- 
sissippi— the “west plains,’ the “east plains,” and the 
““woods”’ trails. After commenting on the heterogeneous 
character of the travelers who soon appeared on those 
trails, Mr. Goetzinger described the trains of creaking ox- 
carts that for nearly two decades were common sights be- 
tween Pembina and St. Paul. In conclusion he said that 
“the oxcart and its dark-skinned driver were important 
factors in the development of our state,” although the prog- 
ress of civilization left that crude vehicle far behind. 

With the observation that the historical trek was an ex- 
cursion into Minnesota’s past as well as into the state in a 
geographic sense, the chairman then accepted for the visi- 
tors an invitation extended by Miss Lorayne Larson, on 
behalf of Mr. P. H. Noonan, to visit the Noonan Rock 
Garden in Alexandria. In anticipation of the next stage 
of the tour, Mr. E. T. Barnard of Fergus Falls, chairman 
of the committee on local arrangements in that city, pre- 
sented to the convention printed leaflets prepared under his 
direction entitled “‘ Routes and Points of Interest between 
Alexandria and Fergus Falls.” The first session then ad- 
journed, and, led by the bus, the caravan proceeded to the 
Chamber of Commerce Building in Alexandria, where the 
guests inspected the much discussed Kensington rune stone 
and a collection of historical objects pertaining to it. At 
the Noonan Rock Garden, which was the next gathering 
point, refreshments were served through the courtesy of the 
committee on local arrangements headed by Mr. Larson. 
So picturesque and restful was the garden spot which Mr. 
Noonan has painstakingly developed that the visitors wished 
for more time to tarry among its varied attractions. 

Shortly after 4:00 P.M. the journey to Fergus Falls be- 
gan. A number of cars proceeded by way of Elbow Lake, 
but the main body followed the route charted by the Fergus 
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Falls committee and passed through Parker’s Prairie, Old 
Clitherall, Battle Lake, and Underwood. A brief stop 
was made at Old Clitherall to inspect the site of the first 
permanent settlement in the county by the Latter Day 
Saints, made in 1865. There the Otter Tail County His- 
torical Society has erected a marker that points out the 
first log cabin. About 6:00 p.m. the caravan reached Fer- 
gus Falls for dinner and an evening session. Following 
a dinner at the River Inn, during which the relentless heat 
of a summer evening forced the gentlemen to choose be- 
tween the gallantry of their coats and the possible com- 
fort to be gained from their removal, about a hundred and 
fifty people gathered in the district court room of the at- 
tractive Otter Tail County Courthouse for the second ses- 
sion of the convention, which convened at 8:00 P.M., with 
Mr. Barnard presiding. 

The first speaker on the program of the evening session 
was Mr. Verne E. Chatelain, chief historian of the National 
Park Service, Washington, D. C., with a paper entitled 
“‘Homestead Operations in Minnesota in the Sixties,” 
which he introduced by pointing out that the infant com- 
monwealth of Minnesota not only played an important 
part in the political revolution of the late fifties, which 
brought about the split in the Democratic party and made 
possible the election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860, but also, 
through its support of the Republican party, “launched the 
most insistent demands for sweeping changes” in the fed- 
eral land policies and for the adoption of a homestead law. 
For the Northwest, he asserted, “these were the principal 
issues of the day, not even excepting slavery.” The presi- 
dential veto of the first homestead bill in 1860, which had 
been strongly supported by the Minnesota delegation, only 
fired its zeal, and a more liberal bill was shortly introduced, 
which became law and went into effect on January 1, 1863. 
That Minnesota had a special interest in homestead legisla- 
tion was evident, Mr. Chatelain pointed out, from the fact 
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that in spite of the Civil War, the Sioux Outbreak, and lim- 
ited rail facilities it led every other state in the number of 
homestead entries that were made during the first decade 
of the law. 

The program was continued by Miss Alta Kimber of Bat- 
tle Lake, who gave a talk on “The Latter Day Saints in 
Otter Tail County.” The use of the term “ Mormons” 
in connection with the settlement at Old Clitherall is er- 
roneous, Miss Kimber said, for that group was “ disfellow- 
shipped”’ by Brigham Young, who led to Utah in 1847 a 
large faction of the church, which was originally organized 
by Joseph Smith. The speaker then sketched the history 
of the little group that set out in covered wagons from 
Manti, Iowa, in September, 1864. The simplicity and 
quiet dignity of her presentation caught the attention of 
the audience at the outset and held it throughout the talk. 
The little group of pioneers wintered at Red Wing and set 
out again the following April encountering successively a 
blizzard and a forest fire. On May 6 they arrived at Clith- 
erall Lake, where the first permanent settlement of Latter 
Day Saints in Otter Tail County was made. 

It is a notable fact, Miss Kimber observed, that immedi- 
ately upon arriving the settlers made a treaty of friendship 
with the Indians, signed by seventeen chiefs, which was 
never broken. An outstanding characteristic of the set- 
tlement was its almost complete economic independence. 
With the exception of the first year, when flour was im- 
ported, iron was the only commodity brought in. The set- 
tlers worked, it was emphasized, “not each for himself, 
but each for all.” Separate groups operated a sugar camp, 
hunted, and wove cloth for the benefit of the whole settle- 
ment. Needles, clothes pins, tools, glue, shoes, musical 
instruments, and farm implements were a few of the articles 
made within the community. In addition, one of the pio- 
neers operated a portable photograph gallery. Miss Kim- 
ber summed up the chief characteristics of the founders of 
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the settlement as “their faith in God; their temperance 
and sobriety; loyalty to their belief, coupled with a large 
tolerance for the belief of others; their industry, charity, 
hospitality, and friendliness; their adaptability to changing 
conditions; and their great diversity of talents and abili- 
ties.” 

The last speaker on the program was Dr. Blegen, who 
gave an illustrated talk on “Collecting Western Minne- 
sota Historical Records.” Recalling a scene in the Min- 
nesota legislature when that body paused to honor the late 
Dr. William W. Folwell, he quoted the Minnesota histo- 
rian’s assertion that the people of the state “are not a hoard 
of nomads,” but a “unified social body.” Interpreting Min- 
nesota as land and people “bound together by a common 
heritage,” the speaker declared that the collection and pres- 
ervation of the materials that contain the story of that 
heritage open the way to “‘a more discerning citizenship ” 
and to the acquisition of that “ double eyesight that enables 
one not only to see the surrounding scene but also to people 
it with figures of the past.” Among the more important 
types of material for collection and preservation by local 
societies, the speaker mentioned letters, diaries, account 
books, reminscences, newspapers, pamphlets, constitutions 
and minutes of local organizations, church records, busi- 
ness records, pictures, and museum objects. The speaker 
praised the work of the Otter Tail County Historical So- 
ciety, which was organized five years ago, and predicted 
that in time every county in the state would have its own 
historical organization. Of special interest in this connec- 
tion was an editorial in the Fergus Falls Tribune for July 
21, which declared that “next to the state society come the 
county societies, equally valuable, each in its own bounda- 
ries.” 

At this point in the program, with the assistance of Mr. 
Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the museum of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, about fifty slides were pre- 
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sented, giving glimpses of the historical backgrounds of 
western Minnesota. ‘Thus came to a close the Fergus Falls 
session of the historical convention. Many of the visitors 
paused during the course of the evening to view the exhibits 
of the Otter Tail County Historical Society that were 
effectively displayed just inside the entrance to the court- 
house. 

The second day of the tour got under way at 8:30 A.M. 
Friday. Stimulated by the variety and interest of the 
previous day’s excursions into local backgrounds, the band 
of inquiring history lovers set out for Moorhead and ar- 
rived at the state teachers’ college at 10:30 a.m. for a 
late morning session, which was attended by about two hun- 
dred persons. Dr. Blegen had preceded the arrival of the 
main group in order to give a convocation address before 
the students of the summer session of the college on the 
work of the Minnesota Historical Society. With Mr. Bab- 
cock as chairman, the program of the morning session was 
opened with “A Retrospect of Pioneer Society” by Mr. 
William A. Marin of Minneapolis, who vividly related his 
boyhood observations and experiences while living near 
Crookston subsequent to 1879. Recalling the optimism of 
the frontier and the absence of social distinctions, he de- 
scribed the whole-hearted pleasure that the pioneers derived 
from the annual firemen’s ball and amateur theatricals, and 
then sketched various aspects of frontier life within his 
own experience. The saloon, he asserted, “was the real 
social center of pioneer life although its attractions were 
devoted exclusively to the male population.” In a real 
sense it was “the farmers’ club.’’ Life on the frontier, 
Mr. Marin concluded, had a flavor for which the com- 
plicated form of present-day living has no equivalent. 

The chairman then introduced as the other speaker on 
the morning program Miss Agnes Larson, assistant profes- 
sor of history in St. Olaf College, whose paper was en- 
titled ““On the Trail of the Woodsmen in Minnesota.” 
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Terming the woodsman “an unsung pioneer, the hero of 
a passing epic drama in Minnesota,”’ Miss Larson presented 
an intriguing account of his life and of the industry that he 
established. She stated that the first woodsmen, who 
reached Minnesota in 1836-37, came from New England, 
and emphasized the fact that they were genuine pioneers 
“who ventured into the new country for the purpose of cut- 
ting timber for a livelihood, and not for speculation.” 
Chief among these New Englanders were the “ Maineites,”’ 
outstanding among whom were the Boveys, De Laittres, 
Eastmans, Stanchfields, Morrisons, and Washburns. Later, 
New Yorkers, French-Canadians, Irish, and a scattering of 
Germans, Norwegians, and Swedes entered the picture of 
Minnesota lumbering. The industry began on the St. Croix 
River, the speaker explained, but soon appeared on the 
Rum River and then rapidly spread up the Mississippi. 

The pioneer lumberman, Miss Larson pointed out, lived 
and worked under primitive conditions. The cramped one- 
room shanty, with its venerable “bean hole,”’ was only one 
aspect of the “hand tool period,” which pitted man’s 
strength against the giant pines with the aid of only such 
implements as the ax, the go-devil, and the ox. Food was 
imported during the early period of the industry and this 
fact was a stimulus to farming. The growth of the indus- 
try brought improved methods and equipment. The 
French-Canadian introduced the cant hook and the peavy, 
which soon brought the sled and the log road. In the sev- 
enties, the speaker said, the industry entered the “big 
business” phase. The one-room shanty was replaced by 
separate buildings for eating and sleeping; the go-devil gave 
way to the steam engine; and the ax, tothe saw. The lum- 
berjack, Miss Larson concluded, is part of the group that 
“solidly laid the basis for our state.” 

The morning session then adjourned, and the visitors 
gathered in Comstock Hall for a luncheon that was at- 
tended by about a hundred people. A brief session was 
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held following the luncheon, with Mr. Ray B. MacLean, 
president of the college and chairman of the committee 
on local arrangements, presiding. In opening the post- 
luncheon discussion, the chairman stated that the meeting 
had in view the organization of an historical society for 
Clay County. Interest in the movement, he continued, 
had developed from a number of sources and the college 
in particular was anticipating the contacts that such a move- 
ment offered. Mr. Solomon G. Comstock, a “‘ Maineite” 
and one of Moorhead’s pioneer citizens, was then intro. 
duced. He was born in 1842 and came to Minnesota in 
1869. He served for several terms as a state legislator 
and was once a Congressman. With an enthusiasm and 
power that belied his fourscore and ten years, he effectively 
stimulated the interest of the audience in the historical back- 
grounds of western Minnesota. 

Mr. Comstock explained the failure of Moorhead in the 
early days to keep pace with the growth of other cities 
of the state on the ground that it lacked “big men.” Still, 
he whimsically added, it did have unsurpassed soil and could 
grow potatoes. Cities are built by the enterprise of a few 
‘“‘broad-gauge men,” he declared, but, he added, “‘ we have 
them not!” Citing James J. Hill as one of the outstand- 
ing examples of a “big man,” he challenged his audience 
to show that Hill’s contributions to the development of 
Moorhead and the state ever received proper recognition. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Comstock’s remarks Pro- 
fessor Herman Nordlie of Concordia College was intro- 
duced. Emphasizing the need of preserving the current 
records of community life as well as those that reveal its 
backgrounds, he suggested that “great movements and 
great men”’ probably are being moulded in the hurried days 
of the present. While the perspective of time is needed 
for an accurate appraisal of current happenings, Professor 
Nordlie stated that there is an obligation resting upon a 
community to conserve the records of its life. With this 
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background he made a plea for the organization of a county 
historical society as the most practical instrument for meet- 
ing this obligation. Dr. Blegen, who was next introduced, 
presented a form constitution for a local historical organi- 
zation, which, with modifications to meet special situations, 
has been the basis of organization for most of the existing 
county historical societies in the state. It was then moved 
by Senator G. D. McCubrey of Moorhead that a commit- 
tee be appointed to discuss plans for a county historical 
organization. ‘This committee, as later constituted, con- 
sisted of Senator McCubrey, chairman, Professor Nordlie, 
Professor S. G. Bridges of the Moorhead State Teachers 
College, Mrs. S. E. Rice of Barnesville, and Mr. Levi 
Thortvedt, a pioneer Moorhead settler. 

Shortly after 2:00 P.M. the itinerant seekers of history 
began the journey from the upper Red River country to 
the headwaters of the Mississippi. The bus made a brief 
stop at Park Rapids, where Mr. Edward Krueger, 
president of the Community Club of Park Rapids, extended 
to the visitors the greetings of the local citizens and fur- 
nished them with helpful maps of the region. At about 
6:00 p.m. the travelers reached Douglas Lodge in Itasca 
State Park, which became the headquarters for the 
Itasca sessions of the convention. The first of the Itasca 
sessions convened at 8:00 P.M. on the veranda of the lodge, 
with about a hundred and fifty persons in attendance. Mr. 
William E. Culkin of Duluth, the president of the St. Louis 
County Historical Society, opened the session by sketching 
the background of the commonly accepted Latin derivation 
of “Itasca.” Whether or not the light of history finally 
will confirm this explanation of the word, he declared that 
the Latin words for truth and head, from which it was 
formed, at least present a logical interpretation. The 
chairman then introduced Mr. Earl Lang, superintendent 
of Itasca State Park, who sketched for the visitors, with 
the aid of a large map, the chief attractions of the park. 
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Asserting that Itasca Park ranks with the Palisade State 
Park of New York as one of the most beautiful in the 
United States, the speaker stated that it contains three 
hundred and sixty-five lakes, a hundred and twenty mil- 
lion feet of white pine, and one of the largest game pre- 
serves in the Northwest. As evidence of the patronage 
that the park receives he said that about a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand persons visit it annually. 

In the absence of the Honorable Julius A. Schmahl, state 
treasurer, who unfortunately was unable to be present, the 
paper that he had prepared on “Schoolcraft’s Discovery 
of Lake Itasca” was read by Mr. Babcock. Recalling his 
“‘assignment,”’ as a newspaper reporter in St. Paul from 
1885 to 1892, to the events that arose out of the claims 
of one Willard Glazier to the discovery of the true source 
of the Mississippi, Mr. Schmahl related the activities of 
the Minnesota Historical Society in commissioning Jacob 
V. Brower, an expert topographical engineer, to determine 
the merits of those claims. On the basis of Brower’s de- 
tailed investigations, the claims of Glazier were rejected 
and Schoolcraft was declared to be the discoverer of 
the river’s source. With this introduction Mr. Schmahl 
sketched the attempts of a number of explorers to learn 
the secret of the source of the Father of Waters before 
Schoolcraft made his discovery in 1832—such men, for 
example, as Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike, Governor Lewis 
Cass of Michigan Territory, and Giacomo C. Beltrami. 
Schoolcraft, he explained, who had been a member of the 
Cass expedition in 1820, was not satisfied with the decision 
of the leader that what is now Cass Lake was the source of 
the Mississippi and welcomed the opportunity that came to 
him twelve years later to push on through Lake Bemidji, 
up the east fork of the river, and across a difficult portage 
to Lake Itasca. The audience was reminded, however, 
that the mission of discovery for which Schoolcraft is hon- 
ored was not mentioned by the government in the instruc- 
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tions authorizing the expedition, although Mr. Schmahl 
said that the quest of the river’s source was generally un- 
derstood to be one of the objects of the expedition. 

The last speaker on the Friday evening program was 
Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, who spoke on “ Schoolcraft’s Com- 
panions in 1832.” The fact that Schoolcraft, as leader of 
the expedition, has been honored for the discovery of the 
source of the Mississippi has often obscured, the speaker 
explained, the equally important fact that the expedition 
was a joint enterprise, and that, in the gathering of much 
of the information that the government wished to get, 
several of Schoolcraft’s companions made notable contri- 
butions. Miss Nute called particular attention to the con- 
tribution of Dr. Douglass Houghton, the surgeon and 
botanist of the expedition, who vaccinated over two thou- 
sand Indians, which was one of the primary objects of the 
expedition. The diary of this intrepid young physician, 
which has only recently come to light, reflects, in addition 
to careful medical notes, his interest in the plants, birds, 
and geography of the region that the expedition traversed. 

The most intimate glimpses of the daily happenings on 
the expedition of 1832, Miss Nute explained, are preserved 
in the illuminating diary of the Reverend William T. Bout- 
well, a young missionary who had been sent out by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
to locate a suitable site for a Chippewa mission. The 
services of George Johnston, the half-breed interpreter, and 
of Lieutenant James Allen, in charge of the military escort 
to the expedition, though such services were routine fea- 
tures of many of the expeditions to the upper Northwest, 
were none the less essential and deserving of recognition, 
Miss Nute pointed out. The first session at Lake Itasca 
adjourned about 10:30 p.m. While a few of the visitors 
lingered to converse in the coolness of the evening, most 
of them retired in anticipation of the full day ahead. 
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Saturday morning was left open for the enjoyment of the 
park’s recreational advantages. The spirit of historical 
exploring was in the air, for before breakfast one group 
hiked to Elk Lake, which is generally regarded as having 
been an arm of Lake Itasca in 1832. Through arrange- 
ments made by Mr. Lang, Mr. Leslie W. Orr of the 
forestry school of the University of Minnesota and Mr. 
Clarence Prout, public relations officer for the division of 
forestry of the state department of conservation, courte- 
ously volunteered their services as guides for a series of 
walks that had been planned. With a view to seeing as 
much of the park as possible in the limited time, the hiking 
plans rapidly became motorized, and most of the visitors, 
led by Mr. Orr, set out in a serpentine procession of about 
thirty cars on a fifteen-mile trek through the park. A small 
residue of intrepid pedestrians enjoyed a ramble about the 
east arm of Lake Itasca under the guidance of Mr. Prout. 

At 2:30 p.m. members of the tour and convention joined 
a gathering of over twenty-five hundred people at the head 
waters of the Mississippi for a special performance of the 
Schoolcraft centennial pageant, which was arranged and 
sponsored by the Northwestern Minnesota Historical As- 
sociation. The historical setting of the presentation could 
not have been surpassed for the dramatic atmosphere that 
it contained. From the vantage point of a natural amphi- 
theater, the audience looked out upon a Chippewa village 
and caught intimate glimpses of Indian life before the ad- 
vent of the white man. Off to the right was visible an 
imposing wall of a stockaded trading post, through the 
gate of which passed the traders and the soldiers of the 
garrison in their daily routine. Directly in the background 
was the infant Mississippi meandering on its way to the 
distant sea, while stretching away to the left was the north 
arm of Lake Itasca. From time to time graceful Indian 
canoes and a stately Mackinaw boat were seen skirting the 
shore of the lake or gliding along the slender stream that 
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was to become a mighty river and to hold a continental 
valley in its grip. As the episodes of the pageant unfolded, 
the running narrative by Hotan-Tonka, an adopted Chip- 
pewa, and director of the presentation, contributed materi- 
ally to a vivid portrayal of the drama of white penetration 
of the Chippewa country that began early in the last cen- 
tury and came to an important climax with Schoolcraft’s 
discovery of Lake Itasca on July 13, 1832. The scenes 
depicted in the pageant’s two main episodes featured a 
Chippewa village, President Monroe’s cabinet, the return 
of a war party, trappers and traders, Schoolcraft at St. 
Mary’s, the Ojibway village on Star Island in Cass 
Lake, Schoolcraft’s arrival at that lake, a wilderness 
romance, Schoolcraft’s arrival at Lake Itasca, and the 
return of the expedition to Star Island. 

The centennial anniversary was the occasion for the ap- 
pearance of a number of outstanding articles, as well as a 
great many newspaper stories, dealing with the historical 
backgrounds of the quest for the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi. Two articles were published by Dr. Blegen, one 
of which appeared in the quarterly publication of the Min- 
neapolis Civic and Commerce Association for May, sup- 
plied by that association with the terse title ‘‘ Goes to Pacify 
Indians, Finds Source of Mississippi River’’; the other, an 
extended and revised account of the former, was entitled 
“Discovery of Lake Itasca by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft” 
and formed the principal portion of a souvenir Schoolcraft 
booklet published by the Northwestern Minnesota Histor- 
ical Association. Mr. Schmahl’s address on the “One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery of the Source of 
the Mississippi River” was made available in printed form 
by the Modern Life Insurance Company of Minnesota, 
which also published, as a souvenir folder, a colored repro- 
duction of the Eastman picture of Schoolcraft’s landing at 
Lake Itasca. In addition, the quarterly publication of the 
St. Paul Association of Commerce contained an article in 
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the June number on “A Minnesota Centenary,” by Miss 
Nute. An example of the interest that the centennial anni- 
versary aroused outside the state was an illustrated article 
that appeared in the Milwaukee Journal for July 13 under 
the suggestive title of ‘“‘ Minnesota Still Insists Schoolcraft 
Found True Source of Mississippi.” 

A delightful preliminary to the evening session of the 
convention on Saturday was a boat trip on Lake Itasca. 
With nearly a hundred people the little launch “ Itasca”’ 
left the dock at Douglas Lodge for an hour’s cruise on the 
lake. A number of the visitors were unable to make the 
trip because of the limited capacity of the boat, which re- 
called Schoolcraft’s own problem a century before, when he 
found it necessary to leave a portion of the expedition at 
Star Island in Cass Lake before proceeding to Itasca. For 
those who were able to take the boat trip, the impressions 
from the pageant of the afternoon and the stillness of the 
early evening as the launch skirted Schoolcraft Island con- 
tributed to an atmosphere that seemed charged with his- 
torical significance. 

The last session of the tour and convention, with nearly 
three hundred people in attendance, convened at Douglas 
Lodge at 8:00 p.m., with Mr. William W. Cutler of St. 
Paul, second vice president of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, presiding. He first explained that Dr. Louise 
Phelps Kellogg, senior research associate of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, who was to have presented 
an address on “ The Lure of the Mississippi,” had found it 
impossible to be present because of the untimely death of 
Professor Carl Russell Fish of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, one of America’s outstanding historians. Mr. Cutler 
then introduced as the first speaker Mr. Edward C. Gale 
of Minneapolis, who spoke on “That Name Itasca—a 
Review of the Evidence,”’ which was based on a group of 
“Itasca Studies’ that appeared in this magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1931, and on a group of documents published in 
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the issue for June, 1932. There are, Mr. Gale pointed 
out, four theories of the derivation of ‘‘ Itasca’’; one, that 
it was derived from the name of the Indian maiden in the 
legend of the lake given by Mrs. Mary H. Eastman; an- 
other, that it was derived from some Dakota term; and 
finally the commonly accepted Latin explanation of the term 
as related by Boutwell and the Ojibway explanation given 
by Schoolcraft himself in volume five of his /nformation 
Respecting the History, Conditions and Prospects of the 
Indian Tribes. 

Mr. Gale dismissed as untenable the first two explana- 
tions. Since the other two involved an apparent contra- 
diction between Boutwell and Schoolcraft—both men of 
integrity——he submitted three theories for harmonizing 
thie discrepancy: first, that the suggested Latin derivation 
may have been a casual one and not taken seriously at the 
time, which, the speaker explained, would account “ for the 
strange silence on the part of Schoolcraft’s companions and 
immediate contemporaries respecting the new name”’; in 
the second place, that the word may have been invented 
after the discovery was made, and in the course of the 
homeward trip; and finally, that Schoolcraft, since he was 
fond of Indian names, may later have become dissatisfied 
with the Latin association of “Itasca” and have evolved 
a new derivation from the Chippewa words “ia,” “ totosh,” 
and “ka,” meaning the fountain source. The speaker par- 
ticularly piqued the interest of the audience in the last sug- 
gestion by citing the term “ Algic”’ as a specific instance in 
which Schoolcraft later altered his explanation of the de- 
rivation of one of his coined names. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Gale’s talk the chairman in- 
troduced Professor Clyde A. Duniway of Carleton College 
whose address on “ Frontiers and the American Spirit” was 
the last formal event on the program of the tour and con- 
vention. In the setting of American national history, the 
speaker launched into a sparkling interpretation of frontier 
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society, taking as a starting point the suggestion contained 
in James Truslow Adams’ recent volume on The Epic of 
America that perhaps the obeisance rendered to the cour- 
age of the pioneers who pushed westward really belongs to 
those individuals who remained on the seaboard to grapple 
with the problems that the former escaped. Implicit in 
that suggestion, Professor Duniway said, was one of two 
ideals for the pioneer—either the hero or the failure. 
The truth, he concluded, “is the mixture of these two, just 
as in the society in which we live.” The speaker then re- 
called the late Professor Frederick Jackson Turner’s sum- 
mary of the chief contributions of the frontier as the growth 
of individualistic, democratic, and nationalistic attitudes. 
Referring particularly to the growth of a nationalistic at- 
titude he explained that while the frontier served as a 
national “safety valve” as long as there was an abundance 
of land easily available it also gave rise to a group in the 
West that was “aggressively acquisitive for itself and not 
for the public good.” Today, Professor Duniway con- 
cluded, the West must recognize its joint responsibility for 
the welfare of the national structure. 

At that point Mrs. Charles Stees of St. Paul voiced the 
appreciation of the members of the tour and convention of 
the work of Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, who, as secre- 
tary of the state-wide committee on arrangements, deserved 
a large measure of credit for the success of the “ peripatetic 
seminar in history.” Mrs. Stees voiced the feeling of the 
group as a whole when she pronounced the tour the best in 
the series. Early Sunday morning witnessed the dispersion 
of the visitors from Itasca to their homes in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the state. The bus circled north to Bemidji 
and then returned to St. Paul by way of Cass Lake, Leech 
Lake, Pequot, Brainerd, Little Falls, and St. Cloud. On 
the invitation of Mr. F. T. Gustafson of Pequot a brief 
stop was made at that point to view his private collection of 
Indian pottery, which was assembled from local sources. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gustafson added to the pleasure of the call 
by serving refreshments to the guests. 

Mr. Henry I. Cohen of Brainerd met the bus at Pequot 
and invited the band of homeward-bound travelers to visit 
the museum of the Crow Wing County Historical Society, 
of which he is president, on the way through Brainerd. 
Shortly after 2:00 p.m. that city was reached and Mr. 
Cohen piloted the group to the rooms of the Crow Wing 
County Historical Society in the county’s imposing new 
courthouse. In the limited time at their disposal the 
visitors inspected the society’s museum, which is unques- 
tionably one of the most valuable and well organized local 
history museums in the state. A special feature of the 
museum was an extensive exhibit of implements depicting 
the pioneer phase of the lumber industry in northern Min- 
nesota. 

Thus came to a satisfying conclusion the annual summer 
pilgrimage of the Minnesota Historical Society —the 
eleventh in a series which an editorial in the St. Paul 
Dispatch for July 13 described as “rapidly becoming an 
accepted feature of the cultural life of the state.” The 
group of history excursionists returned to their vocations 
and professions with a clearer realization of the composite 
character of the historical backgrounds of their state. 
They had developed a keener appreciation of the impor- 
tance for the history of a community and a nation of the 
casual and routine features of daily life; and in the light of 
a new historical perspective they viewed the problems of 
the present, perhaps finding them more familiar and less 
formidable. 

Dona_pD E. VAN KouGHNET 


Minnesota Historicat Society 
St. Pau 
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With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851: The Diary and 
Sketches of Frank Blackwell Mayer (Narratives and Docu- 
ments, vol. 1). Edited with an introduction and notes by 
BertTHA L. HEILBRON, assistant editor, Minnesota Historical 
Society. (St. Paul, The Minnesota Historical Society, 1932. 
xii, 214 p. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


Many of us have wished that we might, by some necromancy, look 
in upon the Minnesota of territorial days, when canoes could still be 
glimpsed upon our rivers and tepees on our prairies, when the sashes 
of voyageurs brightened the streets of a young St. Paul and creaking 
carts made their way along the Red River trail. 

This wish can never, of course, be gratified. But a delightful il- 
lusion of the desired experience may be achieved by looking over 
With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851. This is the volume 
with which the Minnesota Historical Society inaugurates its Narra- 
tives and Documents series, and it is a felicitous choice. Admirably 
annotated by Bertha L. Heilbron, with a preface by Theodore C. 
Blegen and a fine selection from Mayer’s sketches, the travel diary of 
the Maryland artist is a treat for all lovers of the past. 

Mayer went at his own expense from his native Baltimore to 
Traverse des Sioux to witness the ceremonies attendant upon the 
treaty-making. He thought, quite rightly, that an artist who desired 
to paint American subjects could not afford to miss so picturesque 
an event. He journeyed by stagecoach and steamboat, via Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis, to the newly formed Minnesota Territory, and 
all of his pilgrimage is of interest ; but his sojourns in Kaposia, Little 
Crow’s village, and at the Traverse make it of real importance. 

Not that, as a writer, Mayer is especially gifted. Here is no 
Featherstonhaugh to make us smell the very smoke of his camp fires. 
But he sees with an artist’s observant eye, and his notes are made 
while his impressions are still fresh; therefore they are of value. 
His great contribution is made in his sketches, which definitely en- 
large our knowledge of frontier life. 
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Especially gratifying to one who seeks to recreate the past is his 
choice of subjects. He is drawn by simple, homely things. Such 
plain pieces as the “ Trader’s Cabin at Traverse des Sioux” may be 
studied with the keenest attention. ‘The sketches made at Kaposia 
of a “ Sioux Summer Lodge,” a “ Sioux Winter Lodge,” and “ Sioux 
Children” tell volumes about how our Indians looked and lived. 
He shows us Sibley’s tent at the Traverse; and James M. Goodhue 
caught in a pose which the editor little expected would be delivered 
to posterity. He shows us the Indian ball-players, the dancers who 
made the treaty summer gay. All that has been written of that 
Nancy McClure whose wedding was a feature of the encampment is 
less eloquent of her beauty than is Mayer’s picture of her. 

Not long ago, in doing research work for The Charming Sally, 
I visited the Maryland state house and saw Mayer’s epic painting 
of “ The Burning of the Peggy Stewart.” I was not aware, at the 
time, that the great desire of the artist’s life had been to paint for 
Minnesota the treaty of Traverse des Sioux. What a pity that this 
desire could not have been fulfilled! But what a joy that his oil 
sketch of the treaty was at least preserved, by the ever-watchful 
Minnesota Historical Society, and that it was later used as the basis 
for Millet’s painting of the scene. It is pleasant to know that the 
society has carried out another cherished plan of Mayer’s in printing 
this fresh and vigorous journal of his boyhood journey to the frontier. 

Maup Hart Lovetace 


Joint Report upon the Survey and Demarcation of the Boundary 
Between the United States and Canada from the Northwest- 
ernmost Point of Lake of the Woods to Lake Superior. By 
the INTERNATIONAL BouNDARY Commission. (Washington, 
United States Government Printing Office, 1931. xiv, 620 p. 
Illustrations, maps.) 


No historian will regret that the report of the International 
Boundary Commission covering the reéstablishment of the interna- 
tional boundary from the Lake of the Woods to Lake Superior bears 
the date of the two-hundredth anniversary of the arrival of the 
French explorer, La Vérendrye, at Grand Portage. The monumen- 
tal work now issued deals with practically the same course as that 
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followed by the Frenchman in his exploration of the border lakes; 
but, between the original birch-bark map drawn by the Indian, 
Ochagach, and the thirty-six modern topographic sheets here pub- 
lished, what a gap in conception and methods! What the Indian 
map expressed in terms of human effort, this latest product of the 
cartographer’s art reduces to the literal exactitude of white man’s 
geodesy. No mean memorial, this, and yet none too worthy, that 
the governments of the United States and Canada, all unwittingly, 
have erected permanently to the gallant explorer and his sons, who 
knew no rewards during their lives! 

The report has been nearly a quarter of a century in the making. 
The field work alone extended over a period of eighteen years. An 
entire topographic survey of the boundary and adjacent shores had 
to be made, since the only guides were the crude charts drawn by 
Barclay and Foster in the years 1822-24. The Minnesota-Ontario 
boundary, as finally defined, consists of 1,796 straight line courses, 
joining consecutively numbered “turning points.” The report fills 
nearly 650 quarto pages — 145 devoted to text and the rest to tables, 
giving a summary of the personnel engaged in the work and the 
location and descriptions of the “turning points,” of 1,373 boundary 
reference monuments, and of thousands of triangulation stations. 


No detail of importance for future reference has been omitted. 

The report settles the nationality of certain disputed islands and 
rectifies, in favor of Canada, a discrepancy of two and a half acres 
at the Northwest Angle. In view of the opinion expressed that 
“the permanency of the position of the line is henceforth assured,” 
it is worth recalling that as late as 1930 a resolution was introduced 
in the United States Senate seeking the relocation of the boundary 
for the purpose of including some half a million acres in Hunter’s 
Island as a part of Minnesota. It is well known, of course, that the 
boundary at several points fails to follow the continuous watercourse 
from North Lake to the Lake of the Woods as contemplated in the 
original treaties. The present boundary, however, has long been 
peacefully ratified and fortunately so for Americans, since the Hunt- 
er’s Island section, included as it is in Quetico Provincial Park, is 
better preserved than any portion of our own borderland. 

The boundary as defined is almost continuously of water, one of 
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the exceptions being “Swamp Portage,” the very one which makes 
an isthmus of Hunter’s Island and which gave rise to the Senate 
resolution just mentioned. The commissioners mention three such 
exceptions, totalling .78 of a mile out of the entire line of 425.79 
miles. Curiously, however, they omit entirely the portage of an 
eighth of a mile known as “ Beatty’s Portage,” which connects Lac 
la Croix and Loon Lake. This oversight, as it appears to be, is 
difficult to account for. 

The report contains much of interest to historians — the boundary 
treaties, accounts of early explorations, and many glimpses of the life 
of the past. Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s detailed description of the 
border waters is appropriately quoted in full. The Mitchell map 
of 1755, which in spite of La Vérendrye’s explorations shows the 
Lake of the Woods watershed flowing eastward to Lake Superior, 
is also reproduced. Conditions under which some of the early sur- 
veys were made are described from the unpublished journals of David 
Thompson, surveyor and astronomer for the British government, who 
by his patriotism and accurate knowledge is probably more respon- 
sible than any other man for the boundary as it is. The daily ration 
for his men, which he considered liberal, consisted, we are told, of a 
pound of salt pork or beef, a pound of biscuit, and half a pint of 
corn. Thus we see how great was the difference between those days 
and these not only in maps but in map-makers! 

Ernest C. OBERHOLTZER 


Hudson’s Bay Company. By Ropert E. Pinkerton. Introduc- 
tion by Srewart Epwarp Wuire. (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1931. viii, 357 p. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


A great deal has been written about the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and its activities. In fact ever since its incorporation in 1670 men 
have been writing about it. It was not, however, until 1899 that 
the first “ complete history” of the company was published — Beckles 
Willson’s The Great Company. The next year there appeared The 
Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay Company by George Bryce 
and eight years later Agnes Laut wrote The Conquest of the Great 
Northwest. Under the direction of the Hudson’s Bay Company it- 
self, Sir William Schooling brought out in 1920 The Governor and 
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Company of Adventurers of England Trading into Hudson's Bay. 
And the last “complete history” of the company has been prepared 
by Mr. Pinkerton. 

Though much has been written about the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany very little of it is of a scholarly nature. Especially is this true 
of all the so-called “ complete accounts.” Willson’s Great Company 
is ill-balanced, prejudiced, and in many instances decidedly mislead- 
ing; Dr. Bryce writes with a perspicuous bias and a good deal of 
imagination; The Conquest of the Great Northwest has been well 
characterized as “a fine bit of historical fiction”; Sir William’s 
Governor and Company is little more than a rambling sketch; and 
Mr. Pinkerton’s Hudson’s Bay Company is subject to nearly all 
these criticisms in one form or another. The book is decidedly bi- 
ased, despite the constant avowals of the writer to the contrary; it is 
loosely written ; and the reviewer has the feeling, also, that too much 
historical imagination has been allowed to creep in. 

“In this volume,” writes the author, “an attempt has been made 

. to get a true perspective of a series of events which, in the 
past, have been the subject of astonishing bias, misconception and 
bitterness. Legends and myths have clouded the story, and it is 
the hope of the writer that some of these have been dispelled.” It 
is undoubtedly true that much has been written about the company 
that is fanciful and erroneous. After a careful reading of Mr. 
Pinkerton’s probings and corrections, the reviewer, however, is of 
the opinion that the writer has not wholly succeeded in his endeavors. 
It would have been well had he cited specific authorities for many 
of his exposés. The bibliography at the end of the volume is quite 
inadequate, only a few of the better-known items relating to the 
subject being listed. 

That a worth-while contribution to the rapidly increasing Hud- 
son’s Bay Company literature has been made through the publication 


of this volume is extremely dubious. Too many similar works have 
already appeared. 


Joun Perry PritcHettr 
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The Founding of Churchill: Being the Journal of Captain James 
Knight, Governor-in-Chief in Hudson Bay, from the 14th of 
July to the 13th of September, 1717. Edited by James F. 
Kenney, M.A., Ph.D., R.R.Hist.S., director of historical 
research and publicity in the Public Archives of Canada. 
(Toronto, J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., 1932. x, 213 p._ Illus- 
trations. $2.50.) 


In recent years there have been few original source publications 
that have had so much to offer on the early fur-trade history of 
Hudson Bay as this Journal of Captain James Knight, governor-in- 
chief in Hudson Bay from July 14 to September 13, 1717. The 
only item that compares with it at all is the Kelsey Papers (Ottawa, 
1929), edited by Arthur C. Doughty and Chester Martin. The 
Journal describes lucidly the building of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s second trading-post on the Churchill River, trading activities 
with the Indians, the weather in the bay region, and life in general 
in those northern confines. It gives much valuable information and 
many interesting pictures. 

The editing of the Journal is exceptionally well done. The foot- 
notes and bibliography clearly indicate painstaking research. In the 
footnotes there is compiled much valuable data pertaining to the 
Hudson Bay trade which may be used without question, for Dr. 
Kenney is a most careful and reliable scholar. 

Students interested in the early history of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company will find the editor’s introduction a valuable contribution. 
It contains much new and suggestive information. Dr. Kenney has 
succeeded well in the introduction in giving the Journal its proper 
setting in history and has indicated sufficiently its importance as 
source material. The biographical sketch of Captain James Knight 
is not only the most complete account of that remarkable English 
adventurer that has yet been written, but it goes far in evaluating 
his services in Hudson Bay history. 

The reviewer can offer no adverse criticism to the work done in 
the editing of this Journal. It is to be hoped that Dr. Kenney will 
discover and edit more Hudson Bay journals. 

JouHN Perry PritcHett 
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Seth Eastman: The Master Painter of the North American Indian 
(Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 87, no. 3). By 
Davw I. BusHunett, Jr. (Washington, The Smithsonian 
Institution, 1932. 18 p. Illustrations.) 


In this interesting and valuable little pamphlet Mr. Bushnell 
sketches the career of an important figure in the frontier history of 
Minnesota and the Northwest, especially as it is reflected in the field 
of artistic endeavor. In concise fashion the writer describes East- 
man’s years of military service at Fort Crawford, Fort Snelling, in 
Florida, and in Texas, and in each case he presents reproductions 
of the drawings or paintings made by the artist as a record of his 
immediate environment. Of the eighteen pictures reproduced and 
described in the pamphlet, fourteen relate to the upper Mississippi 
region. : 

The years from 1841 to 1848, with the exception of a brief period 
in 1846, Eastman spent at Fort Snelling as an officer of the First 
United States Infantry. It was during this period of his career 
that he made the drawings upon which in the following decade he 
based many of the illustrations for Henry R. Schoolcraft’s monu- 
mental History of the Indian Tribes of the United States. The 
year 1848, the last that the artist spent at Fort Snelling, “ may be 
regarded as the most interesting period of Eastman’s career as an 
artist,” according to Mr. Bushnell. “ Possibly he anticipated his 
early removal from the post and departure from the upper Missis- 
sippi, and therefore made many sketches in the vicinity of Fort 
Snelling which served him in the following years.” He is known 
to have visited Kaposia, Little Crow’s village near the site of South 
St. Paul; Shakopee’s village on the Minnesota River; and Waba- 
sha’s Prairie, the site of Winona. His military duties doubtless took 
him to some of these places, but he made use of his opportunities to 
record his impressions in pictorial form. 

In addition to using his sketches in preparing the illustrations for 
Schoolcraft’s work, Eastman based numerous paintings on them. 
Fifteen of these paintings were sold during the years from 1848 to 
1850 to the American Art Union, an organization that purchased 
and distributed to its members the works of American artists; a num- 
ber of others were prepared in the late sixties for the room of the 
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House committee on Indian affairs in the Capitol at Washington. 
“Could the 15 paintings of Indian subjects which were acquired by 
the Art Union . . . be assembled,” writes Mr. Bushnell, “they 
would form a collection of the greatest interest and importance, one 
not surpassed by the works of any other artist.” Of even greater 
value as a first-hand record of frontier life on the upper Mississippi, 
would be the original pencil drawings executed by Eastman while 
in that region. Some of these are mentioned by the writer, and 
three or four are reproduced, but unfortunately the majority seem 
to have disappeared. A contemporary artist, Frank B. Mayer, after 
seeing Eastman’s sketches remarked that they “ are beautifully drawn 
and surpass his finished pictures.” 


B. L. H. 


The Overlanders of ’62 (Archives of British Columbia, Memoir no. 
IX). By Mark Sweeren Wane. Edited by Joun Hosier, 
provincial librarian and archivist. (Victoria, B. C., 1931. 
xiii, 174 p. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


This volume portrays the journey of a party of gold-seekers from 
Ontario and Quebec across the Canadian plains to the rich gold fields 
in the Cariboo region of British Columbia during the summer of 
1862. Communication between the eastern provinces and Fort Garry 
was extremely inadequate, so the gold-seekers crossed into the United 
States and proceeded as far as St. Paul, where the first steps were 
taken toward outfitting the men for the long overland trek from 
Fort Garry to the mines. ‘These Argonauts then proceeded by way 
of the Red River to Fort Garry, where the final organization of the 
party was effected. Three groups were formed, two of which pro- 
ceeded directly to the mines, while the third dallied along the way 
prospecting for gold. From Fort Garry the route extended north- 
westward to Fort Carlton at the junction of the two forks of the 
Saskatchewan River, thence westward to the headwaters of the Fraser 
River via Edmonton and the Téte Jaune pass through the mountains. 
The gold-seekers navigated the Fraser River in rafts and dugouts 
and reached the mining communities below Quesnal in an exhausted 
condition. They endured incredible hardships, a number of them 
lost their lives, and only a few found wealth in the mines. Most 
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of them drifted into other occupations or trades and some of them 
returned to eastern Canada or removed south into the United States. 

The story is based chiefly on five diaries kept by members of the 
expedition. Their observations made while crossing American soil 
are of interest to the student of American history. As the train 
bearing one of these parties neared Chicago, it passed “8 tier of 
Corn Cribs one Mile & a half long each crib being 12 feet wide & 
12 feet high & filled to the top with corn on the cob” (p. 18). 
When the gold-seekers arrived at St. Paul, they found “the West- 
ern town was flooded some 6 or 8 feet deep with water & every 
person had deserted the place. The East town is upon a bank some 
80 or 90 feet above the level of the river” (p. 19). St. Cloud was 
termed “the jumping-off place of civilization” (p. 21); and, as for 
Georgetown, one diarist referred to it as follows: “Georgetown is 
one of the Sea Port town, of olden times, it is composed of one Store, 
at which you can buy nothing, one Hotel at which we could buy 
neither grog nor Victuals, one Barricks & some three or four Indian 
wigwams & one dwelling House” (p. 26). The Red River colony 
was described as a settlement containing some ten thousand inhabit- 
ants, most of whom were half-breeds. They were reported to be 
greatly dissatisfied with their condition, and one diarist reported that 
“it is very evident that, unless something be done to change their 
circumstances, they will seek other national relationship” (p. 32). 
The remainder of the trip was through wilderness and across vast 
prairies to the mines. The journals describe minutely the route fol- 
lowed and the incidents of travel until the mines were reached in 
the fall. The last entry in any of the five diaries is dated December 
9, 1862. 

This is a very creditable account of one of the groups that crossed 
the Canadian plains in search of gold. It adds materially to the 
available information about the great gold strikes of the middle 
nineteenth century, which played an important part in opening the 
West for settlement. The work might have been made still more 
valuable if the chapter dealing with the organization of the party 
in eastern Canada had been expanded to show more clearly the 
genesis of the movement. If, instead of this volume, the diaries 
themselves had been published, the work might conceivably have been 
of greater value to the historian and of equal interest to the reader. 
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A conscientious and largely successful attempt has been made to 
identify the members of the expedition. 

The book consists of twenty-three chapters and is illustrated with 
twenty-three photographs of members of the expedition and scenes 
along its westward route. The volume is sparsely annotated, but 
the nature of the source materials renders few annotations necessary, 
and an appendix contains biographical notes and other relevant ma- 
terial. The absence of an index is to be regretted. Curiously 
enough, Longfellow is made to immortalize the Falls of St. Anthony 
in his “ Hiawatha” (p. 21) instead of Minnehaha Falls. 

ArTHUR J. LArsEN 


The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration: A Study of Im- 
migrant Churches. By Greorce M. STEPHENSON, associate 
professor of history, University of Minnesota. (Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1932. viii, 542 p._ Il- 
lustrations. $4.50.) 


A recent development of some interest in American historiography 
has centered about the theme of immigration. There has been a re- 
volt against that kind of study which, interested only in current 
immigration problems, has employed mainly the statistical method 
and has been propelled in one direction or another by emotional fer- 
vor. The new school of research in the field of American immigra- 
tion is attempting to trace the ramifications of the subject both in 
Europe and in America. Its point of view is historical. Its purpose 
is to get underneath the surface of things, to ascertain the causes of 
an international movement, to portray the realities of immigrant life 
and adjustment, to throw light upon the interplay of background and 
tradition with frontier and opportunity, to view immigration in its 
relations to other forces that have played parts in the epic of America. 
Its method is characterized by the use of a wide variety of sources 
and by the search for material on both sides of the Atlantic. 

If one takes up Dr. Stephenson’s new book with high anticipations, 
it is because the author is himself a leader in this school of immigra- 
tion research, has devoted many years to the study of Swedish immi- 
gration, including one in Sweden as a Guggenheim fellow, and has 
published preliminary studies in the field that bear witness to a solid 
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scholarship. One’s anticipations are not disappointed. The volume 
is more than a notable contribution to American historical scholar- 
ship; it is a book of singular interest, worth reading by all who desire 
to understand the flow of characteristic currents under the surface 
of the stream of American life. 

Mr. Stephenson’s publishers rightly insist that the book is broader 
in scope than its title indicates. It comes close, in fact, to being a 
study of the social aspects of Swedish immigration. The author 
opens with a series of ten chapters dealing, for the most part, with 
the Swedish religious background, though in several of these, notably 
those on Eric Jansonism and on the Mormons, he promptly carries 
his story to the New World. He gives a compact analysis of the 
church of Sweden; deals in detail with the rise and significance of 
the pietists ; has separate chapters on the Baptists, the Mission Friends, 
and the Methodists, with some notable material on the play of Ameri- 
can influence in Sweden; and concludes these background studies by 
tracing recent movements in Sweden and by summarizing the strug- 
gle for religious freedom in that country. Then, shifting the scene 
to America, he tells first of Lars P. Esbjérn and the founding of 
the Swedish Lutheran Church in America, discusses Esbjérn’s co- 
laborers, and gives an account of the Swedish-Lutheran Church in 
the Synod of Northern Illinois. After a chapter on early proselyting 
among the Swedes he proceeds to deal with the Episcopalians, the 
Augustana Synod and Sweden, the Baptists, the Methodists, the 
beginnings of the Mission Friends, and the Mission Covenant. 

The setting for the concluding section of the book is furnished 
by a chapter on “ The Swarming of the Swedes,’ 
course of Swedish immigration after the Civil War. Three chap- 
ters present the story of the Augustana Synod since 1860, and the 
author concludes with a series of essays on such topics as life on the 
campus of a Swedish-American college, community life, the process 
of Americanization, and the language problem. These topics make 
it plain that Mr. Stephenson has a broad conception of the implica- 
tions of his subject, but they fail to do full justice to the breadth of 
his treatment, for the reader will find unheralded discussions of 
Swedish-American journalism, politics, cultural tendencies, and other 
topics. If, notwithstanding all this, the volume leaves one with a 
tantalizing sense of incompleteness, it is because, after all, it falls 
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short of being a history of Swedish immigration fully integrating 
religious, economic, political, and other factors. This can be said, 
of course, only as an expression of mild regret, not as a criticism, 
for the author has been more than generous in carrying out the prom- 
ise of his title. 

Certain impressions stand out conspicuously after a careful reading 
of Mr. Stephenson’s book. One is the parallel, to which the author 
himself draws attention, between the English Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century and the Swedish pietists of the nineteenth. The 
Swedish state church had become “a body of frigid mechanical forms 
and ceremonies, which quenched the spirit and gave to the people 
only the dry husks of formalism.” Neology turned the church into 
a “magnificent ice palace.” The pietistic reformation came, not 
from above, but from below; it was connected not only with the 
movement for democracy but also with emigration; and Mr. Stephen- 
son’s account of the pietistic movement enables the reader to under- 
stand something of that mid-western Scandinavian spirit that so much 
resembled the puritanism of colonial America. The beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Puritan immigrants of the nineteenth century, who en- 
visaged America as the new land of Canaan, fully merit the close 
study that the author accords them. 

A second impression is that the transition of the individual im- 
migrants is matched by the adaptation of institutions among the 
Swedes. That the Swedish Lutherans were “ independent and self- 
reliant and their church adaptable to American conditions” the 
author attributes to the indifference and hostility of Swedish eccle- 
siastical authorities. The reviewer believes that distance and the 
freedom of the frontier played their part, but in any event the adap- 
tation followed. The Augustana Synod, starting as a Swedish 
church, has been transformed into “an American organization in 
polity, spirit, and outlook.” 

Mr. Stephenson has a gift for succinct characterization, and there 
is no lack of human interest in this “study of immigrant churches.” 
Esbjérn, the founder of the Swedish Lutheran church in the United 
States, was a man “buffeted by discouragements and misfortunes, 
foiled by fate at critical moments, tossed hither and yon by winds 
of doctrine, veered to this opinion and that by change of environ- 
ment, shunted from liberalism to orthodoxy, alternately the defender 
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and the opponent of religious freedom.” Upon Tuve N. Hassel- 
quist the “free religious atmosphere of America worked like an 
elixir” ; he “knew the inmost thoughts of his people as perhaps few 
churchmen have known them.” Eric Janson’s name “is associated 
with demagogism, fraud, deception, divided families, tragic leave- 
takings, disappointment, intense suffering, litigation, murder, and 
other tragedies.” The man was upright, but “ ignorance and an over- 
weening self-confidence, combined with stupid persecution, drove him 
to absurd extremes.”” Unonius found that “a frontier environment 
was not fruitful soil for planting stiff, formal, liturgical churches.” 
Norelius was “a man of thought rather than of action, lacking the 
finesse of the expert church politician, and vacillating at times,” but 
he was sincere, devoted, democratic, and had an “inoffensive sense 
of humor.” E. August Skogsbergh, who built a mammoth taber- 
nacle in Minneapolis, was the Swedish Moody. Olof Olson was 
too generous-hearted to be a “hammerer of heretics.” The home 
of Erland Carlsson was a “miniature Castle Garden.” There is 
a pungency about these leaders that reminds one of some of those 
seventeenth-century men, as described by Mr. Samuel E. Morison 
in his Builders of the Bay Colony, who were driven by “a dynamic 
force called puritanism.” 

Mr. Stephenson writes with vigor and clarity. In his preface he 
states that despite certain “subconscious but formative memories” 
that may have affected him, he has “clung as best he could to the 
historian’s standards of dispassionate exposition.” In the judgment 
of the reviewer the book is scholarly throughout, written with hon- 
esty, good judgment, and courage. Grappling with problems that 
heretofore have had little objective treatment, he sets forth the truth 
without fear or favor. The fact that the text is spiced here and 
there with crisp irony can hardly be said to lessen its value and 
certainly adds to its interest. Every page bears evidence of fresh 
research, and this evidence is fully confirmed by the classified bibli- 
ography which, with the index, concludes the book. The volume is 
very handsomely printed and bound. It lacks maps but contains 
three illustrations, the most interesting of which is a reproduction of 
a portrait in oils of E. August Skogsbergh by the talented Minnesota 
artist, Dewey Albinson. 

Tueopore C. BLEGEN 
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T. N. Hasselquist: The Career and Influence of a Swedish-American 
Clergyman, Journalist and Educator (Augustana Library Pub- 
lications, no. 14). By Oscar Fritior ANper. (Rock Island, 
Illinois, The Augustana Library, 1931. x, 260 p. Portraits.) 

Emigranterna och kyrkan. Brev fran och till svenskar i Amerika 
1849-1892. Med inledning och register forsedda och utgivna. 
By Gunnar Westin. (Stockholm, Svenska Kyrkans Dia- 
konisstyrelsens Bokférlag, 1932. 612 p.) 


Dr. Ander’s biographical study of Hasselquist is a doctoral dis- 
sertation presented at the University of Illinois and published under 
the auspices of the Augustana Historical Society and the board of 
directors of Augustana College and Theological Seminary. It is 
eminently fitting that the initial publication of the Augustana Histor- 
ical Society, which was organized in June, 1930, is a volume setting 
forth the career of the most distinguished leader in the Augustana 
Synod and that the author is associate professor of history in Augus- 
tana College, over whose destinies Hasselquist presided for more than 
twenty-five years. 

Few biographers of churchmen have the opportunity of exploring 
such a rich collection of manuscript material as that pertaining to 
Hasselquist. For years this mine remained almost unknown except 
to an occasional researcher. In the aggregate the printed material 
on Hasselquist bulks large, but most of it is uncritical and super- 
ficial. In 1900 Erik Norelius published his biographical sketch; 
but he wrote as a partisan of Esbjérn, Hasselquist’s rival for leader- 
ship in Swedish-American Lutheranism, and was able neither to 
sympathize with, nor to understand, the versatile and energetic 
churchman who grew up in a doctrinal environment in southern 
Sweden quite different from that of northern Sweden, from which 
both Esbjérn and Norelius came. When Hasselquist’s powers were 
waning and death claimed him after almost forty years of activity 
in Swedish-America, there arose leaders “who knew not Joseph,” 
and Hasselquist’s fame went into a partial eclipse. The tendency 
was to exalt Esbjérn, in a sense the first Swedish Lutheran pastor 
in America, as the founder of the Augustana Synod and to slight 
the more important achievements of the man who supplanted him. 
Ander’s task was to disrobe the more or less mythical and legendary 
Hasselquist and to present the man in the garments he wore. The 
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portrait is reconstructed from Hasselquist’s voluminous personal cor- 
respondence, from his long and frequent editorials and articles in the 
press, and from the official proceedings of the synod and its confer- 
ences. 

Ander’s story is that of a man of liberal —even radical — ideas, 
who emigrated at the age of thirty-six to minister to his countrymen 
in the Mississippi Valley. After eight years of remarkable activity, 
including the establishment of the first religious paper in Swedish- 
America, he became the first president of the Augustana Synod upon 
its organization in 1860, a position he held for ten years. For thirty 
years he wielded an influence in this church body such as is given 
to few men. He placed his stamp on the Augustana Synod, its con- 
gregations, educational institutions, publications, and polity, so se- 
curely that it has never been effaced. Vastly superior in education 
and native ability to his colleagues, he experienced the triumphs and 
defeats that fall to the lot of men in similar situations. There is no 
mistaking the despair that overtook him on several occasions and his 
impatience with intrigues and pettiness; but he was convinced of the 
mission of the Augustana Synod and the part God had called him to 
play. Under the constant hammering of proselyters in other churches 
and the attacks of enemies outside the portals of the church, he be- 
came more conservative and “churchly.” He kept the synod on an 
even keel. He fought the good fight for “ pure doctrine” and a rigid 
moral code. He made but one visit to his native land, in the interest 
of better understanding between his church and the church of Swed- 
en; but he could never bring himself to indorse the principle of a 
state church. Norelius and Sjéblom, who represented the decentral- 
izing influences of the Minnesota Conference, had to be on their 
guard lest the relentless Hasselquist expose their designs, which he 
usually did. Chapter 8 is recommended to the novice in church his- 
tory as a “close-up” that will reveal to him ecclesiastics walking the 
stage with feet of clay. 

All in all, Ander’s Hasselquist is very human —a man who could 
be as harmless as a dove when the wisdom of the serpent dictated. 
He knew what was going on in the farthermost corners of the synod. 
He took the measure of his contemporaries, Lutherans in the several 
American synods and in Sweden and non-Lutherans. Time has 
largely vindicated his judgment with reference to problems of jour- 
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nalism, education, church polity, intersynodical codperation, and the 
transition from Swedish to English, the last of which Dr. Ander 
has not set forth with sufficient emphasis. 

Dr. Westin’s compilation of letters is one of the fruits of this 
Swedish scholar’s year of research in America in quest of material 
for a study of the free-church movements in Sweden, so auspiciously 
inaugurated by his brilliant study of George Scott, the progenitor 
of the free-church movement in Sweden, published in 1929. Dr. 
Ander’s knowledge of the manuscript material in the Augustana 
College library was of valuable assistance to Dr. Westin. For those 
familiar with the Swedish language Westin’s volume will supply the 
European background, which is perhaps the weakest part of Ander’s 
dissertation. The reviewer has read many of the letters pertaining 
to the subject in the collections in Rock Island, in the Wieselgren 
Collection in Gothenburg, and in the Bethel Seminary in Stockholm, 
and he can testify to the judiciousness of the selection made by the 
compiler. 

Dr. Westin’s introduction is brief and there are no footnote ref- 
erences appended to the letters, an editorial policy justified by the 
fact that the significance of the letters is clear to the scholar ac- 
quainted with religious conditions in Sweden and in Swedish-America. 
The selection was made with the purpose of throwing light on the 
interrelation between the two countries. Most of the letters that 
crossed the Atlantic were written by or addressed to Hasselquist. 
It is significant that Hasselquist’s correspondents were definitely al- 
lied with the pietistic and evangelical movements in the old country. 
Of special importance is the constant effort of Hasselquist to arouse 
his friends to the urgent need of ministers among the immigrants. 
One letter, dated May 15, 1882, addressed to Hasselquist contains 
reference to an incident that occurred during his visit to Sweden in 
1870 and reveals as almost nothing else can the wide gulf between 
the Swedish-American clergyman and the pastor in the church of 
Sweden. The writer of the letter held in grateful memory the reply 
Hasselquist made to the skal of the bishop in Hasselquist’s honor. 
“Tt was not difficult to detect on the faces of those present that they 
understood that your words were from another world, from another 
ecclesiastical system than that in whose forms we are steadily becom- 
ing more securely enmeshed.” Imagine the bishop of London drink- 
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ing a toast to Bishop Cannon and you sense the incongruity of the 
Swedish bishop’s toast to Hasselquist, who was a sworn enemy of 
liquor and tobacco. More’s the pity that Hasselquist’s words of 
reproof were not recorded. 

Dr. Westin’s volume was compiled primarily for readers in Swe- 
den, which accounts for the fact that the letters are not published in 
translation. A companion volume containing such translations is 
recommended for consideration to the board of the Augustana His- 
torical Society. 

Georce M. STEPHENSON 


“Meeker and Polk Counties, Minnesota: Warranty Deeds, Land 
Patents, Quit Claim Deeds, 1856-1875.” (Minnesota Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, 1931. n.p.) 

“ Bible Records, Family Records, Register of Births and Deaths of 
Nobles County, 1872-1875. Register of Deeds of Nobles 
County, 1872-1875.” (Minnesota Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 1932. 171 p.) 

“ Parish Register of All Saints Episcopal Church, Northfield, Min- 
nesota, 1856-1888.’ Compiled by Josiah Epson CHAPTER 
OF THE MINNESOTA DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. (1932. 227 p.) 


An organized search for personal and genealogical records from 
Minnesota county archives down to 1875, and their preservation in 
typewritten form, constitutes the ambitious program that is being 
undertaken by the Minnesota Daughters of the American Revolution 
under the direction of Mrs. Percy J. Laurence, state chairman of 
genealogical research. The three volumes of records that already 
have appeared represent a substantial beginning. Of the two copies 
of each volume that have been prepared one has been deposited at 
the national headquarters in Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., 
and the other has been turned over to the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. 

The records for Meeker and Polk counties include warranty 
deeds, land patents, and quitclaim deeds. A uniform plan for the 
presentation of this material would have added considerably to the 
value of the volume. In the Meeker County records about half of 
the entries give the name of each purchaser of land, together with 
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the location of the land and the page on which it is recorded in the 
county records; while the remainder record only the name of the 
purchaser and the volume and page of entry in the county records. 
The volume contains, however, a valuable series of complete indexes. 

The material presented in the volume containing Bible and family 
records might very properly have been the subject of several volumes. 
These records, which have been gathered from a variety of sources, 
chiefly from Minnesota, but also from other points in the United 
States, might have formed a separate volume. The same is true of 
the records of births, deaths, and deeds for Nobles County and of 
the certificates of marriage for Rice County from 1856 to 1931. 
The latter group of material is not noted in the title, but the com- 
pleteness of the index prevents confusion. 

The volume that presents the parish records of All Saints Episco- 
pal Church at Northfield includes a brief historical sketch taken 
from the parish register and presents the records of baptisms, con- 
firmations, communicants, marriages, and burials. The consistent 
use of the tabular form for the presentation of the material, with 
the consequent elimination of repetitious phrases, makes this volume 
the easiest of the three to handle. 

The program of the Minnesota Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution for utilizing county records is of inestimable value to the his- 
torian, particularly to the genealogist. If it is found possible to 
make future volumes available in printed form—by utilizing, for 
example, such a device as the offset process — their use will be greatly 


extended. 
Donatp E. VAN KouGHNET 


The Basilica of St. Mary of Minneapolis: A Historical and Descrip- 
tive Sketch. By RevereNpD JAMES M. Rearpon. ([Minne- 
apolis, 1932.] 144 p. Illustrations.) 


Chroniclers of church history, on the whole, have been content 
to write in a purely ecclesiastical setting. Only occasionally have 
they set themselves to the larger task of casting their material in the 
perspective of the social history of which it is a part. Father Rear- 
don’s “story of the Parish of the Immaculate Conception of Minne- 
apolis from shed-church to Basilica” clearly lies within the latter 
category. In addition to depicting the Basilica of St. Mary as mark- 
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ing the climax of Catholic planning and enterprise through a long 
period of time, the author has woven his account into the general 
fabric of Minneapolis and Northwest history. 

Outstanding in the sketch of the pioneer period are such leaders 
as Father Hennepin; Father Lucian Galtier, the first resident pas- 
tor of the Catholic church in Minnesota; and Father Augustine 
Ravoux, who laid the foundations for “the nascent church in the 
Northwest.” The main portion of the volume begins with an ac- 
count of the pastorate of Father James McGolrick, who was the 
first pastor of the Church of the Immaculate Conception, and who 
was responsible for the construction of the “shed-church.” The 
subsequent history of the parish of the Immaculate Conception is 
grouped under the pastorates of Father McGolrick’s successors. 
During the pastorates of Fathers Cullen and Reardon a new church 
edifice, the present Basilica of St. Mary, was begun and carried to 
completion. The cornerstone was laid on May 31, 1907, but not 
until the end of 1924 were the final touches put upon the elaborate 
interior. Archbishop Ireland “ apostrophized ” the new church un- 
der the title of “ Pro-Cathedral of St. Mary” in November, 1913; 
and on February 1, 1926, Pope Pius XI raised it to the rank of a 
“Minor Basilica,” the first to be created in the United States. 

After presenting an account of the schools of the parish, which 
were instituted in 1853 at St. Anthony and in 1866 at Minneapolis, 
Father Reardon devotes a section to a description of the ecclesiastical 
status of the Basilica of St. Mary and to an explanation of the origin 
and significance of basilicas. Copies of the papal documents confer- 
ring the rank of basilica are included. The last section of the book 
comprises a description of the basilica structure. The detailed bibli- 
ography that brings the account to a conclusion is evidence of the 
extensive use that the author has made of manuscript, archival, and 
other sources. Father Reardon has made a valuable contribution to 
a salient chapter in Minnesota church history. 


D. E. V. K. 
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Late in June the society published the first volume of a series of 
Narratives and Documents —the book entitled With Pen and Pencil 
on the Frontier: The Diary and Sketches of Frank Blackwell Mayer, 
edited by Bertha L. Heilbron, assistant editor of MINNeEsota His- 
TORY (xii, 214 p.). The volume, which is reviewed in the present 
number of the magazine by Maud Hart Lovelace, the well-known 
author of Early Candlelight and other historical novels, has attracted 
considerable attention since it appeared. The New York Times for 
July 17 devotes a thoughtful review to the book, which, it declares, 
has been edited “very skillfully and carefully by Miss Heilbron 
and has ‘ 
Times, “ follows close behind” Catlin in the value of his sketches 
and diary “as a presentation and artistic interpretation of the red- 
man.” Radio station WSMK at Dayton, Ohio, made the Mayer 
volume the subject of a “book chat” on August 21 that concluded 
with the statement: “The average thoughtful reader will be fas- 
cinated by this diary of Frank B. Mayer and the student of Ameri- 
cana will read it with keen pleasure.” The Minneapolis Journal 
in its issue for June 26 has a feature article by Jay Edgerton de- 


” 


‘notable value and interest.” Mayer, according to the 


scribing Mayer’s Minnesota visit, his activities as an artist and 
traveler, and the society’s publication of the diary and sketches; and 
in a review in the same newspaper for July 24 Mr. Merle Potter 


‘ 


pronounces the volume “an invaluable contribution to the literature 
of Minnesota.” “It is the intimate descriptions of the customs and 
habits of the Indians that give the book its charm,” according to the 
Minneapolis Tidende of July 28. Mr. James Gray, literary critic 
of the St. Paul Dispatch, devotes a column on July 18 to the Mayer 
book, and though he roundly condemns Mayer as an “ uncompro- 
misingly nice young man,” he maintains that the Baltimore artist and 
diarist “‘ was far from being insensitive,” that he did not “subscribe 
to the conventional attitudes,” and that in a moment of inspiration 


‘ 


he satirizes with gaiety. 


It is apparent that the society’s services to the public, far from 
decreasing in a period of depression, have steadily increased. The 


314 
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number of readers using books in the library during the quarter end- 
ing June 30 was 1,288, an increase of twenty-six per cent over the 
number for the corresponding quarter a year ago; and the number 
of books served was 8,251, a twenty per cent increase. In the news- 
paper department the number of readers in the last quarter — 
524— represented an increase of eighty-five per cent over the num- 
ber for the corresponding quarter in 1931. These readers used 
1,372 bound newspaper volumes and 10,900 current issues, as com- 
pared with 863 bound volumes and 7,643 current issues used a year 


ago. 


“We had occasion, the other day, to call at the newspaper de- 
partment of the Historical Society Library and were astonished to 
find that the state is in possession of newspaper files dating back to 
the territorial days,” wrote the editor of the Taylors Falls Journal 
after a visit to the society’s building. He informed the people of 
his community that he found there “ volumes of newspapers published 
in Taylors Falls before the days of the Civil war, and for the turbu- 
lent years during that war,” and he explained “that an authentic 
history of every bit of community progress may be found in these 
files preserved by the state, safe from the ravages of time and the 
danger of destruction by fire, to be handed down to posterity.” 


An interesting example of the value of the newspaper files in the 
possession of the society is afforded by an article entitled “ Et Intervju 
med Henrik Ibsen Mars 1890,” published in the first issue for 1932 
of a learned European periodical, Nordisk Tidskrift, by Professor 
Didrik Arup Seip of the University of Oslo, who spent a part of 
last year lecturing at the University of Minnesota. While in the 
Twin Cities Professor Seip visited the society’s building and ex- 
amined, among other things, a file of The North, a newspaper 
devoted to Scandinavian interests, published at Minneapolis from 
1889 to 1894. In this paper for April 9, 1890, Professor Seip dis- 
covered a detailed report of an interview with the dramatist Henrik 
Ibsen. The interview in question was secured at Munich in the 
spring of 1890 by J. J. Skordalsvold, a Minneapolis man then study- 
ing in Germany. Recorded interviews with Ibsen are very rare; 
only seven are reported in his Collected Works; and this one, full 
of interesting detail, is not among them. Professor Seip makes it 
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the subject of an important article in which, incidentally, he states 
that the Minnesota Historical Society is the only institution in which 
he has found a complete file of The North. 


“The reading room and the museum of the Minnesota State His- 
torical Society are oases of quiet in a world of noise,” writes Charles 
M. Flandrau in an essay entitled “ Melodeons and Hoop Skirts,” 
published in his volume of Loguacities (New York, 1931). The 
St. Paul author asserts that the society’s building “is a disastrous 
place to visit in a hurry, for over the perfect St. Paulite .. . it 
exercises an inescapable spell”; there, he declares, “one bygone event 
lures you irresistibly on to another.”” Most of the “ bygone events ” 
that fascinated Mr. Flandrau had to do with the social life of the 
fifties and sixties, and he found material about them in pioneer news- 
papers, early pictures, and quaint old programs. One choice bit that 
he discovered in a newspaper is worth quoting: the visitors to a fair 
held during the Civil War in St. Paul were advised “to patronize 
as far as possible the Fourth Street entrance to Mackubin’s Block as 
‘the stairway being very broad, this is the best adapted for crino- 


,””? 


line. 


Nineteen additions were made to the active membership of the 
society during the quarter ending June 30. The names of the new 
members, grouped by counties, follow: 

HENNEPIN: Kern Bayliss, Mrs. William G. Crocker, Noel Holm, 
Dr. Jay A. Myers, and Walter L. Nixon, all of Minneapolis. 

Isanti: Guy L. Runyan of Cambridge. 

Le Sueur: John M. Kaisersatt, Jr., of Montgomery. 

OumsteD: Agnes M. Larson and Arthur E. Reiter of Rochester. 

Ramsey: William J. Joseph, Mrs. Helen Thane Katz, and Ver- 
non W. O’Connor, all of St. Paul. 

Rice: Paul R. Fossum of Northfield. 

St. Louis: Dr. Joseph Christopherson of Virginia and Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Nelson of Chisholm. 

STEARNS: Dudley A. Brainard and Peter J. Seberger of St. Cloud. 

Topp: Lloyd V. Engle of Long Prairie. 

NONRESIDENT: Mrs, Elizabeth K. Dwinelle of Libby, Montana. 


The North Star chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
of St. Paul has become an annual institutional member of the society. 
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The society lost five active members by death during the three 
months ending June 30: Clair A. Chapman of Rochester, April 21 ; 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart of New York City, May 9; Mrs. Mary E. 
McGill of St. Paul, May 10; John Seliskar of St. Paul, June 8; 
and the Honorable R. A. Wilkinson of St. Paul, June 29. Pro- 
fessor John Bach McMaster of Philadelphia, an honorary member, 
died on May 24. 


A group of students enrolled in the library school of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota visited the society on April 6. One of these 
students, Miss Pearl Hove, did practice work in various divisions 
of the society during March and April. 


A brief article about the historic markers that are being erected 
along Minnesota highways by the Minnesota Historical Society in 
codperation with the state highway department is contributed to the 
Minnesota Club Woman for March-April by Mr. Willoughby M. 
Babcock, the curator of the society’s museum. 


The superintendent has been appointed a member of the Clarence 
Walworth Alvord Memorial Commission of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. 


The address on “Leaders in American Immigration” presented 
by Dr. Blegen at the annual meeting of the Illinois State Historical 
Society in 1931, has been published in the society’s Transactions for 
1931 and has also been issued as an offprint (14 p.). 


An exhibit of early Minnesota imprints in the society’s library was 
arranged in the superintendent’s office on May 6 for a Minneapolis 
book club the members of which are interested in rare editions and 


fine printing. 


The superintendent gave talks on Minnesota history before the 
St. Paul chapter of the American Interprofessional Institute, April 
7; the St. Cloud Reading Room Society, April 14; the North Star 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution in St. Paul, 
April 16; the St. Paul Association of Office Men, May 10; and the 
Blue Earth County Historical Society, May 11. He also spoke on 
“Making the Past Serve the Present” at high school commence- 
ments in North Branch, Murdock, and Kerkhoven, on May 30, 
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and June 2 and 3; and attended, on June 2, a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Swift County Historical Society at Benson. The curator 
of the museum gave Minnesota history addresses before the St. Paul 
Rotary Club, May 17; the St. Paul Transportation Club, May 24; 
the South St. Paul Kiwanis Club, June 2; and the Moorhead Ki- 
wanis Club, June 16; and on June 18 and 19 he participated in the 
La Vérendrye celebration at Warroad, speaking at the dedication 
of the American Fur Company post marker erected by the Roseau 
County Historical Society and on “ The Fur-Trader as an Aid to 
Settlement” at the special La Vérendrye program. The curator 
of manuscripts addressed the Friday Study Club of St. Paul on 
May 27 on the subject of “ Pioneer Women.” 


A Great Crvit War COLLECTION 


It is now possible to present a fuller account of the monumental 
collection of the late Judge Ell Torrance of Minneapolis, which the 
Torrance family, including Mrs. Torrance, her four children,— Mr. 
Ell Torrance, Jr., of Minneapolis, Judge Graham M. Torrance of 
Bemidji, Mrs. George F. Orde of Minneapolis, and Mrs. Hester 
H. Stuart of Pasadena, California, —and her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Bertha R. Torrance of Hanover, Germany, the widow of Dr. Charles 
M. Torrance, have presented to the society (see ante, p. 198). The 
chief feature of the gift is the Civil War collection, which represents 
the judge’s life-long interest in the history of the great sectional con- 
flict. Containing about three thousand pamphlets and nearly two 
thousand bound volumes, it constitutes one of the most comprehensive 
collections in this field in existence. 

The pamphlets include a large amount of Lincoln material, which 
will greatly augment this part of the society’s Civil War collection. 
A notable feature of the bound material is a large group of histories 
of the Civil War as a whole, many of which deal with particular 
localities and treat of such specific subjects as Negro problems, secret 
service work, religious backgrounds, naval history, and individual 
campaigns and battles. Official records are well represented and 
include a handsomely bound set of the official records of the Union 
and Confederate armies. The emphasis that is placed upon the his- 
tory of the Confederacy in this group of material is preserved in 
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varying degree throughout the collection and is an expression of 
Judge Torrance’s desire to forward conciliation and mutual under- 
standing between the people of the North and the South. 

The largest group of bound volumes comprises regimental and 
state histories of the Civil War, dealing chiefly with the participa- 
tion of Illinois, Indiana, New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsyl- 
vania in the conflict. Another important category is the extensive 
collection of the publications of Civil War veterans’ associations. 
This includes records of the state and national divisions of such 
associations as the Grand Army of the Republic, the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion of the United States, the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and the United Confederate Veterans. Many of 
these records are in pamphlet form. In contrast to the formal sources 
of the Civil War period, is an imposing section of biographical works, 
which includes some fiction. In the main this section falls into two 
groups: first, biographies of such military leaders as Grant, Sherman, 
Davis, Jackson, and Lee; and second, letters, diaries, and reminiscen- 
ces. The latter group deals with many branches of service and con- 
tains a number of volumes describing the condition of prisoners of 
war held by Confederate authorities. 

In addition to the voluminous sources for a study of the Civil War 
the collection contains other important categories of material. Chief 
among these is an extensive group of manuscripts and other records 
that relate largely to Judge Torrance’s career as a Minneapolis law- 
yer, business man, and zealous officer in the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and which also reflect his interest in educational and re- 
ligious matters. Another group consists of a number of general 
United States histories, including some naval and military histories, 
together with a few volumes on the Spanish and World wars. 
Among the miscellaneous items of the collection are 136 photographs, 
most of them of eminent Civil War leaders. 

In general, the collection constitutes one of the most interesting 
and important gifts that the society has received. ‘Through its pres- 
ervation and use for American historical research, it will serve as a 
permanent memorial to the broad interests and the unflagging enthusi- 
asm of Judge Torrance. A special bookplate will be employed for 
the Torrance Collection and a complete list of all the items compris- 
ing it will be available to users. The heirs of the collector, in pre- 


ee 
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senting this magnificent gift to the society, richly deserve the thanks 
and appreciation not only of the society but also of the people of 
Minnesota for their public spirit. 


ACCESSIONS 


A photostatic copy of a letter by Jonathan Carver, which was 
written from Charlestown, New Hampshire, on November 15, 1759, 
while the explorer was on the expedition against Crown Point, is the 
gift of Mr. Edward C. Caldwell of New York. The letter, the 
original of which is in the Library of Congress, relates to supplies 
and the condition of the provincial troops. 


Seven little notebooks comprising a manuscript record kept by Dr. 
Douglass Houghton as physician and naturalist with the Schoolcraft 
expedition to Lake Itasca in 1832, have been borrowed for examina- 
tion and copying from the Michigan Historical Commission at Lan- 
sing. The account of the expedition’s westward journey opens at 
Fond du Lac; that of the return trip is concluded at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Of special value are Dr. Houghton’s records of Indians that he vac- 
cinated, his lists of plants that the Indians used for medicinal pur- 
poses, and his notes on the geology of the Great Lakes region. 


Photostatic copies of two letters written by William T. Boutwell 
in 1833 have been made for the society through the courtesy of his 
granddaughter, Mrs. Austin Kilgore of Minneapolis, who discovered 
them recently among her family papers. They are written in the 
vivid style that enlivens all Boutwell’s writings. In one letter he 
characterizes the Leech Lake Indians thus: “ Never have I seen 
pride stalk the streets of Boston or N. York, as I have seen it here 
lift the head set with feathers & compassed with a strip of scarlet.” 


An expense book and a scrapbook kept by James W. Mandigo 
at White Pigeon, Michigan, between 1834 and 1891 and a flute that 
he played in 1835 have been presented by his son, Mr. William R. 
Mandigo of St. Paul. 


Photostatic copies of two letters written at Red Wing and Long 
Prairie in 1849 by Mrs. Maria H. Hancock, the wife of the mis- 
sionary, Joseph W. Hancock, have been made for the society from the 
originals in the possession of Mr. Ernest Reiff of North St. Paul. 
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Hancock worked both among the Sioux at Red Wing and among the 
Winnebago at Long Prairie. Mrs. Hancock’s letters contain in- 
formation on travel methods, the Indians, the inefficiency of the 
Winnebago agent, the Long Prairie school, and the Hancock family. 


Transcripts of more than sixty letters of missionaries among the 
Sioux and of replies from their superiors in Boston have been received 
recently from the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in Boston. ‘They relate to such subjects as the so-called 
“Education Fund,” which caused trouble for years among the lower 
Sioux; the treaty of 1851; the degree of guilt of the Sioux in the 
outbreak of 1862; and the prospects for work among the Winnebago. 
A document partly in the handwriting of Dr. Thomas S. William- 
son, written on May 20, 1852, contains the following statement about 
Samuel W. Pond, which seems to settle the question of how that 
missionary first had his attention directed to the Minnesota field: 
“At Galena he first heard of the Dakotas . . . by some emigrants 
from Lord Selkirk’s colony.” 


Much valuable material on Mississippi River steamboating, the 
real estate business in St. Paul, railroads, banking, the St. Paul Opera 
House, insurance, and general business methods during the period 
between 1854 and 1897 is included in a collection, which fills about 
twenty filing boxes, of the papers of Commodore William F. David- 
son, presented by his granddaughter, Miss Sarah A. Davidson of St. 
Paul. Since wheat constituted a large part of the freight carried by 
Davidson’s steamboats, the papers also include information on crops, 
elevators, shippers, and markets. 


The diary kept by Samuel M. Putnam in 1856 while he was em- 
ployed in laying out a road between Little Falls, Long Prairie, and 
Otter Tail Lake and in the spring of 1857, when he went to the 
Red River with a party that established a town site near Graham's 
Point, has been received from Mrs. Beulah Green of Edna, ‘Texas. 
From her also have been obtained issues of three newspapers pub- 
lished at Wellesboro, Pennsylvania —the Tioga Eagle for December 
21, 1854, the Tioga Democrat for February 12, 1857, and the Agi- 
tator for January 21, 1858 —and of the Namasket Gazette of Mid- 
dleborough, Massachusetts, for March 7, 1856, all of which contain 
letters and other contributions prepared by Putnam relating to his 
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Minnesota experiences. ‘Three issues of the rare Northern Herald 
of Little Falls, dated January 14, 21, and August 19, 1857, which 
had been preserved by Putnam, also have been received from Mrs. 
Green. A fourth issue of the latter paper, dated October 28, 1857, 
has been obtained from Miss Frances Gayle of Edna, Texas. No 
other copies of this early Minnesota newspaper are known to be in 
existence. 


A little leather-bound notebook that was used in 1859 as an ac- 
count book by Captain William B. Dodd of St. Peter, who was one 
of the founders of that city and who laid out the Dodd Road, and 
as a diary by his wife in 1862 and 1863 has been received from their 
granddaughter, Mrs. Harriet L. Jensen of Minneapolis. The diary 
entries made by Mrs. Dodd during the Sioux War of 1862, in which 
her husband lost his life, are of special interest. She tells of his 
departure to march to the defense of New Ulm, of the panic caused 
at St. Peter by the outbreak, and of the rumor that reached her on 
August 25 that Dodd had been killed. Two days later she records: 
“Dr. Daniel came and brought me his /ast words.” Mrs. Jensen 
also has presented some daguerreotype portraits of Captain and Mrs. 
Dodd, a bit of old candle wick, a little writing desk, and several 
early miniature books. Among the latter are The Christian Minis- 
ter’s Affectionate Advice to a Married Couple by the Reverend 
James Bean (New York, n. d.), and True Politeness: A Hand-book 
of Etiquette for Ladies by “ an American lady ” ( Philadelphia, 1850). 


Mrs. Rachel A. Linn of Kimball has presented her recollections 
of the building of the blockhouse at Maine Prairie during the Sioux 


War of 1862. 


Photostatic or typewritten copies of nine items from the papers 
of Captain James L. Fisk have been made from the originals in the 
possession of his daughter, Mrs. Delle F. Staus of Hartland, Wis- 
consin, through the courtesy of Professor Charles J. Ritchey of St. 
Paul. The papers relate to the overland expeditions to the western 
gold mines led by Fisk in the sixties. 


A study of “ The Maine Law in Minnesota,” prepared by Miss 
Agnes Ellingsen for a history course at the University of Minnesota, 
has been presented by the author. 
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A copy of the articles of incorporation of the Socialist Publishing 
Association organized at Minneapolis in 1898 and the certificate of 
organization in the same city in 1900 of the Russian Orthodox Ceme- 
tery Association have been presented by Mr. Amos Deinard of Min- 


neapolis. 


A volume containing the minutes of meetings of the Independent 
Order of B’rith Abram of St. Paul, Northwestern Lodge number 
74, from 1906 to 1924, is the gift of Mr. John M. Samson of St. 
Paul. 


Five volumes of records of the Church of the Ascension of St. 
Paul, covering the period from 1886 to 1931, have been presented by 
the Reverend A. G. Pinkham of Lakewood, formerly the rector of 
the church. They contain records of baptisms, confirmations, mar- 
riages, and burials, and minutes of the meetings of wardens and vestry 
members. 


A brief sketch of the late Reverend Frank E. Higgins, a mis- 
sionary to the lumberjacks of the Minnesota logging camps in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century, has been received from 
Mr. Hansen Evesmith of Fargo, North Dakota. 


Thirty-five letters and other items written by Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Sr., between September, 1921, and May, 1923, have been 
obtained by the society. Most of the letters relate to the publica- 
tion of his book, The Economic Pinch, and are addressed to his pub- 
lishers, Dorrance and Company of Philadelphia. In many of them 
Lindbergh expresses his views on special privilege, banks, and various 
political and economic phases of American life during the first quarter 
of the present century. 


About a score of items relating to the Current Events Club of 
Crookston have been presented by Mrs. William Watts of Crook- 
ston. Another women’s organization, the Schubert Club of St. Paul, 
has added the thirty-eighth volume of its records to the file of its 
archives already in the possession of the society (see ante, 4: 173). 
This volume covers the years 1929 and 1930. 


A collection of typewritten copies of songs and poems of Minne- 
sota and the Northwest by various authors has been assembled in a 
volume and presented by Mr. Frank Morris of Minneapolis. 
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Biographical sketches of Charles Bechhoefer, James Cormican, 
Charles W. Farnham, William O. Hillman, James Manahan, Frank 
O. Osborne, and Howard Wheeler, deceased members of the Ramsey 
County Bar Association, have been received from that organization. 


The society has recently acquired a collection of twenty-two Dan- 
ish and Norwegian books and pamphlets comprising fiction, travel 
and description, and biography, all in relation to American and Scan- 
dinavian-American subjects. Nordvestens Nybyggere (“The Set- 
tlers of the Northwest”) by “C. O.” is a handbook of information 
about the Northwest, arranged in the form of questions and answers 
(Chicago, 1887. 29 p.). Sigmund Framnas and Sigmund Fram- 
nas i Amerika are two novels by Embret Martinson, published at 
Tacoma in 1895, in which an immigrant’s story is carried from Nor- 
way to the west coast. Paa Prarien i Nybyggertiden (“On the 
Prairie in Pioneer ‘Times’’) is an autobiographical account by K. C. 
Bodholdt, a Danish minister who arrived in America in 1882 (Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, 1916). Dr. John Nathan Kildahl: En Mindebok 
(Minneapolis, 1921) is a memorial volume edited by R. Malmin in 
honor of a noted Norwegian-American who served as president of 
St. Olaf College for fifteen years. It includes an account by O. E. 
Rélvaag of “ Kildahl at St. Olaf College.” Blandt Vestens Vikin- 
ger (“Among the Vikings of the West”’) is a series of Norwegian- 
American sketches by Knut M. Teigen (Minneapolis, 1907). Fra 
Min Ungdoms Nabolag (‘From the Neighborhood of My Boy- 
hood”) by O. A. Buslett (Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 1918) is a spirited 
Norwegian-American tale. ‘Two volumes of stories by Waldemar 
Ager, the author of J Sit Alone, are included: Fortallinger for Ey- 
vind (“Stories for Eyvind”) and Paa Drikkeondets Konto (“To 
the Debit of the Liquor Evil”). Several volumes by R. Andersen, 
a Danish minister in New York, are included, among them Bane- 
brydere for Kirken i Amerika (‘Trail Blazers for the Church in 
America”’) and Pastor N. M. Hansen (Minneapolis, 1930), the 
latter a biography of a pioneer Danish minister in Canada. Dal- 
boerne by Kristian Mstergaard (Copenhagen, 1913) is a novel of 
Danish-American life. 


A collection of twenty-five birch-bark transparencies made by the 
Chippewa women through a process of folding and biting and twenty- 
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five birch-bark patterns have been presented by the Misses Frances 
and Margaret Densmore of Red Wing. 


Among the items recently added to the domestic life collection are 
a damask linen towel with a woven inscription, presented by Mrs. 
A. R. Walbridge of Hastings; a brown linen traveling case dating 
from the eighties, received from Miss Margaret Aiton of Minneap- 
olis; a buffalo robe, given by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes of Minneapolis ; 
a yard of coarse hand-woven linen made in 1882, received from Mr. 
John Fenna of Hillman; and a chair frame made with a jackknife 
about 1858, presented by Miss M. L. Hills of St. Paul. 


A breech-loading smooth-bore shotgun dating from 1870 has been 
presented by Mr. Herman Tideman of Red Wing through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Warren Moore of St. Paul. 


A number of beautiful gowns dating from the late nineties, from 
Mr. Charles M. Flandrau of St. Paul; a cape, neck piece, and muff 
made of black silk and trimmed with swan’s down, dating from 1825, 
from Mrs. Flora B. Nye of St. Paul; some white shirt waists worn 
about 1900, from Mrs. William E. Brooke of Minneapolis; an eve- 
ning coat of 1908, from Miss Mabel Gardner of Minneapolis; and 
three men’s white pique vests of an early date, from Miss Alice 
LeDuc of Minneapolis have been added to the costume collection. 


Among the pictures recently received by the society are seven views 
of early Rice County mills, from Mr. Paul R. Fossum of Northfield ; 
twenty-six pictures made at Fergus Falls after the cyclone of 1919, 
from Mrs. Marie Booth of St. Paul; a collection of World War 
pictures, from Mr. Raymon Bowers of Gladstone ; 267 views of Alas- 
ka, from the estate of Newton H. Winchell of Minneapolis; and 
portraits of two early Episcopal bishops of Minnesota, James D. 
Morrison of Duluth and Mahlon N. Gilbert of St. Paul, from Miss 
Alice F. Millard of St. Paul. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association was held, from April 28 to 30, at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, where a quarter of a century ago the organization was 
founded. One of its most delightful sessions was an anniversary 
dinner at which Benjamin F. Shambaugh described the “ Beginnings ” 
of the association; Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, the secretary, traced its 
“ Progress’; Arthur C. Cole discussed the work of its quarterly, of 
which he is the editor; and Edward E. Dale of the University of 
Oklahoma, with a plainsman’s skill in scanning far horizons, analyzed 
the association’s ‘ Prospects.” <A tribute to Frederick J. Turner as 
historian, teacher, and man was paid by Joseph Schafer, and a greet- 
ing penned by the master of western history shortly before his death 


was read. 

The presidential address was given by Beverley W. Bond, Jr., of 
the University of Cincinnati upon the subject “American Civilization 
Comes to the Old Northwest.” This is published in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review for June. At the annual business meet- 
ing John D. Hicks of the University of Nebraska was chosen presi- 
dent. Among the many hospitalities of the occasion were a dinner 
tendered by the University of Nebraska and receptions by the gov- 
ernor of Nebraska and the chancellor of the university. 

The meeting opened with a session on the Mississippi River, with 
papers by James A. James of Northwestern University on Oliver 
Pollock, “A New Orleans Trader and the Free Navigation of the 
Mississippi River,” and by William J. Petersen of the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa on “ Steamboating in the Upper Mississippi 
Fur Trade.” Speaking at a luncheon conference on “ Washington 
and the West,” Louise Phelps Kellogg of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin developed the theory that Washington’s contacts with 
French officers in the West laid the basis for his military efficiency 
and for his broad international policies. An interesting session of 
the second day was that devoted to social history, with papers by 





* This note, written by Mr. Blegen, is reprinted by permission from 
the American Historical Review for July. 
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Edgar B. Wesley of the University of Minnesota on “ Life at a 
Frontier Post, Fort Atkinson, 1823-26”; by Robert E. Riegel of 
Dartmouth College on “ Medical Novelties of a Century Ago,” in- 
cluding phrenology and hypnotism; and by William W. Sweet of 
the University of Chicago on “The Churches as Moral Courts of 
the Frontier.” At a luncheon conference Frank H. Hodder of the 
University of Kansas presented the “inside history” of “ The Com- 
promise of 1850.” Both the basis and the plan of the compromise 
proposed by Clay, he said, were rejected, whereas the important bills 
were drawn by Douglas and passed in the Senate under his leader- 
ship after Clay’s withdrawal. Western problems, with emphasis 
upon finance, were discussed in another session, with papers by Hen- 
rietta M. Larson of the Harvard graduate school of business ad- 
ministration on “ Some Aspects of Private Banking in the Mississippi 
Valley before 1873”; and by George F. Howe of the University of 
Cincinnati on “The Star Route Frauds.” At the teachers’ section 
A. C. Krey of the University of Minnesota reported on the American 
Historical Association’s investigation of the social studies and Pro- 
fessor Hodder spoke on the need of “ Modernizing American His- 
tory’ —that is, of making American history textbooks reflect the 
advance of American historical research. Elmer Ellis of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Mrs. Grace G. Hyatt of Lincoln participated 
in the discussion. The usual conference of directors of state his- 
torical societies was held. At the final luncheon Isaac J. Cox of 
Northwestern University discussed the efforts of Europeans — “ On 
the Way to the Indies’ —to surmount the barrier of a continent. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the program was the atten- 
tion given, in two sessions, to the Great Plains and their historical 
problems. The first of these sessions opened with a paper by Carl 
C. Rister of the University of Oklahoma on “Outlaws and 
Vigilantes of the Southern Plains,” —a region that was threatened 
with outlaw control, but “lifted itself by its own boot-straps from 
the quagmire of lawlessness.” Earle D. Ross of Iowa State College, 
discussing “‘ Horace Greeley and the West,” declared that any special 
regard that the noted editor had for the West sprang from “his 
realization of its peculiar relation to the nation’s destiny.” Walter 
P. Webb of the University of Texas then introduced a discussion of 
“The Nature of the Historical Problems of the Plains.” He as- 
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serted that the historian employs, in such terms as the “ frontier,’ 
the “ West,” and the “ western frontier,” a misleading terminology, 


‘ 


for the frontier moved into the plains region — the “ surviving frag- 
ment of a primitive land’’—from three directions. There is a 
sound basis, he concluded, for “ defining the West as a homogeneous 
section, a cultural, social, and economic unit,” drawing a line be- 
tween humid and arid land, “separating the East from the West 
in our books as they are in reality now separated in culture and in 
institutions,” and recognizing that we have had a woodlands frontier 
and a plains frontier. Ernest S. Osgood of the University of Minne- 
sota, in the discussion that followed, pointed out that the first clash 
on the plains was not between agriculturist and cattleman, but be- 
tween the little cattleman — emerging from the humid lands — and 
the big cattleman of the plains. At the second Plains session 
Stanley Vestal (Professor W. S. Campbell) of the University of 
Oklahoma gave a highly interesting and original address entitled 
“Through Indian Eyes—the White Man in War and Peace as 
Seen by the Plains Indian, 1850-1876.” 


“The method of applying North American, that is, continental, 
contours to the histories of Canada and the United States is very 
useful”’ writes J. Bartlet Brebner in an article on ‘Canadian and 
North American History,” which appears in the Report of the Cana- 
dian Historical Association for 1931. Mr. Brebner makes a plea 
for a broader viewpoint in studying the histories of the United States 
and Canada. In the same Report Professor A. L. Burt presents “A 
New Approach to the Problem of the Western Posts.” 


An interesting and important new historical periodical is the 
Pacific Historical Review, the first number of which appeared in 
March under the editorship of John C. Parish. This magazine, 
issued by the Pacific coast branch of the American Historical As- 
sociation, will give special attention to the history of the western 
states and to the countries touching the Pacific. ‘‘ The Atlantic 
brought an old world in touch with a new,” writes the editor. 
“The Pacific brought a new world in touch with an old. Cali- 
fornia and China, Oregon and Hawaii, Mexico and the Philippines, 
Peru and Australia made each other’s acquaintance. They came to 
see that instead of a dividing factor, a river or an ocean is bound 
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to become a unifying force. The Basin of the Pacific was an entity. 
Its history was a unity. A community of interest and experience 
bound together the peoples that looked out upon the great ocean.” 


An Index to the first fifteen volumes of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, covering the years 1914 to 1929, has been issued 
by that magazine (1932. 137 p.). Since the indexes to the indi- 
vidual volumes of the Review have been very brief, students of 
American history will welcome the appearance of this detailed, ana- 
lytical index. 

Since “the history of each individual community is interwoven 
with that of the state and nation, the history of the country as taught 
in the elementary and high schools should take cognizance of that 
fact,” writes Asa E. Martin in a study of “ Research in State His- 
tory: Its Problems and Opportunities,” which appears in the Ohio 
Archaological and Historical Quarterly for October, 1931. The 
writer points out that a “ knowledge of local history will inevitably 
instil into us all a greater degree of loyalty to our respective com- 
munities and a more genuine devotion to their best interests than can 


be otherwise obtained.” 


Dartmouth College has inaugurated a new manuscript series by 
publishing the Letters of Eleazar Wheelock’s Indians, ably edited 
from the originals by James B. McCallum (Hanover, 1932. 327 
p.). The documents enable the reader to form “an idea of the 
processes of the aboriginal mind when brought into close contact with 
the Puritan civilization of the eighteenth century.” 


“The Government Factory System Among the Indians, 1795- 
1822” is discussed by Edgar B. Wesley in the Journal of Economic 
and Business History for May. The writer points out that the 
system, which included a total of twenty-eight stores, “exerted a 
great influence upon the Indians, frontier defense, the fur trade, and 
international relations on the frontier.” It had many opponents, 
however, particularly among those interested in the fur trade; and 
financially the system was not a success. Mr. Wesley quotes a Con- 
gressional committee report of 1819 as follows: “Although these 
establishments have been a pecuniary loss to the United States . . . 
they have been of great advantage, not only on the score of humanity 
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to the Indian tribes, but also in preserving the lives and property 
of our frontier inhabitants.” In the same issue of the Journal is 
an article by Henrietta M. Larson on “ E. W. Clark & Co., 1837- 
1857: The Beginning of an American Private Bank.” It includes 
brief accounts of branches established in the Middle West at St. 
Louis, Burlington, Iowa, and Springfield, Illinois, by this great 
Philadelphia banking firm in the forties and fifties. 


The United States department of agriculture has issued as number 
23 in its Bibliographical Contributions a valuable classified bibliogra- 
phy relating to the Agriculture of the American Indians (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1932. 89 p.). The compiler, Mr. Everett E. Edwards, 
prefaces the volume with a very concise discussion of the contributions 
made by the Indians to present-day civilization. The bibliography 
opens with general historical references; the second section relates to 
the agriculture of particular regions and tribes; the third has to do 
with specific crops: corn, cotton, maple sugar, potatoes, tobacco, and 
wild rice; the fourth is miscellaneous, with subsections on bees, dogs, 
horses, and wild turkeys; the fifth deals with agriculture on Indian 
reservations in the United States; and the last is on uncultivated 
plants used by the American Indians for food, industrial, and medi- 
cinal purposes. Analytical comments and a full index add greatly 
to the value of the bibliography. 


The relations between “Indians and Steamboats on the Upper 
Mississippi” are set forth in the Jowa Journal of History and Poli- 
tics for April by William J. Petersen, whose study of “ Steamboat- 
ing in the Upper Mississippi Fur Trade” appears in the present 
issue of MinNesota History. The article opens with a detailed 
account of the northward journey of the “ Virginia” to Fort Snell- 
ing in May, 1823, and describes the fear with which the Indians 
around the mouth of the Minnesota viewed the first craft to reach 
that point. The writer relates that thereafter “ Steamboats played 
an important part in the relations of the whites and the Indians for 
almost half a century, and the red men soon became accustomed to 
the puffing, panting craft as they went up and down the Mississippi.” 


The Life of Black Hawk “ dictated by himself, turned into Eng- 
lish by the Indian interpreter Antoine LeClaire, and committed to 
paper by J. B. Patterson,” which was originally published at Boston 
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in 1834, has been issued in an attractive reprint by the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa (1932. 155 p.). A note is supplied by Dr. 
Benjamin F. Shambaugh, in which he explains that the edition has 
been published to commemorate the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the treaty of 1832 “by which a considerable tract of land west of the 
Mississippi River was ceded to the United States.” 


A second volume of Chippewa Tales has been issued by Mrs. 
Jeanne L. Cappel, whose Indian name is “ Wa-be-no O-pee-chee” 
(Los Angeles, 1931). An earlier volume of tales was published by 
the same author in 1928 (see ante, 10:83). 


The paper entitled “A Footnote to the Quebec Act” which Dr. 
Louise Phelps Kellogg read at the mid-winter meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association in Minneapolis last December 
appears in the Canadian Historical Review for June. 


The story of Charley Reynolds: Soldier, Hunter, Scout and 
Guide, as set forth by John E. and George J. Remsburg in a series 
of articles published in the Potter [Kansas] Kansan in 1914 and 
1915, has been recently reprinted in an attractive little volume (Kan- 
sas City, 1931. 88 p.). The writers evidently did not know of 
the existence of Reynold’s diary of the Custer campaign of 1876, 
in which the scout lost his life. At the time when the articles were 
written the diary was owned by the late Olin D. Wheeler of St. 
Paul, who in 1920 presented it to the Minnesota Historical Society 
(see ante, 3: 524). 


The Princeton University Press is publishing a series of Narra- 
tives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier, with Carl L. Cannon as the 
general editor. Among the four volumes thus far issued is Henry 
Villard’s The Past and Present of the Pike’s Peak Gold Regions, 
reprinted from the edition of 1860, with editorial notes by Le Roy 
R. Hafen. Another interesting volume is Joseph E. Ware’s The 
Emigrants’ Guide to California, reprinted from the 1849 edition of 
that work. 


Westward to the Pacific by Marion G. Clark is an attempt to 
picture for students in the grade schools the broad sweep of the west- 
ward movement (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 498 
p.). Ina section devoted to “Early Towns in the Louisiana Ter- 
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ritory,”’ Minneapolis is included with the following curious comment: 
“When, in 1823, steamboats reached Fort Snelling, far up the Mis- 
sissippi, a town grew up around the fort. Minneapolis, they called 
it from the Indian words meaning the water city.” It should be 
pointed out that Minneapolis had its origin long after 1823 some dis- 
tance from Fort Snelling, and that its name is a compound of Sioux 
and Greek words. 


“The Agricultural Surplus: A Problem in History,” an address 
given at a joint meeting of the Agricultural History Society and the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Minneapolis on Decem- 
ber 28, 1931, by Frederic L. Paxson, is published in the April issue 
of Agricultural History. 


Of special interest to students of transportation history are three 
Publications issued in 1931 and 1932 by the American Association 
for Railroad and Locomotive History (Auburn, Indiana). Accord- 
ing to its by-laws, the association has for its object the “ increase, 
diffusion and perpetuation of knowledge of locomotive and early 
railroad history and data and to assist and mutually benefit collectors 
of locomotive photographs and early railroad data.” It has under- 
taken to carry out its purpose through the publication of these pro- 
fusely illustrated pamphlets. They include long lists of locomotives 
used by various early railroads, with pictures and individual descrip- 
tions of many of the engines. Many of the railroads described had 
lines in Minnesota and the Northwest. 


The spectacular ceremony that marked the completion of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad between St. Paul and the Pacific coast 
is described in a pamphlet entitled Driving the Golden Spike by 
George N. Hillman of St. Paul (32 p.). In 1883 the writer ac- 
companied Henry Villard, president of the newly completed railroad, 
in the capacity of shorthand reporter on the journey from St. Paul 
to the coast; he is therefore particularly well qualified to review the 
story of the “triumphal trip” to the West. 


That the hearth stone used at the old Lac qui Parle mission is 
preserved at the Indian mission school at Santee, Nebraska, is re- 
vealed in an article published in the Western Guard of Madison for 
April 15. According to this account, the stone was taken to Santee 
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by the Reverend Alfred L. Riggs, a son of Stephen R. Riggs, the 
Minnesota missionary. 


A number of articles about the life and work of Bishop Frederic 
Baraga appear in the Koledar Ave Maria, an almanac issued by the 
Slovenian Franciscans of Lemont, Illinois, for 1930 and 1931. 
One of these in the issue for 1931, by Albina J. Wahcic, calls at- 
tention to the centenary of Bishop Baraga’s arrival in America and 
describes the celebration held at Eveleth on June 29, 1931, in com- 
memoration of this anniversary. 


Considerable information about Catholic colonization in Minnesota 
is included in a book on Catholic Charities in the United States by 
John O’Grady (Washington, 1930. 475 p.). “Archbishop Ire- 
land’s work in Catholic colonization,” writes the author, “ will ever 
be regarded as one of the finest contributions that has ever been made 
to immigrants’ welfare and hence to the building of the Catholic 
church in the United States.” 


A large number of important letters relating to national as well 
as local political situations during the past two decades are published 
in a volume entitled The Philosophy of a Politician: An Epistolary 
Biography of Edward E. Smith of Minneapolis, edited and privately 
printed by his son, Rollin L. Smith (Minneapolis, 1932. 403 p.). 
In 1928 the elder Smith was described as “ practically the last of 
his kind, the last of the old-school politicians . . . a sort of boss 
emeritus.” His son has drawn on his letters and other writings 
and on the letters that he received from scores of well-known peo- 
ple to present a picture of his political influence; the editor is correct 
in believing that the volume “ will prove a mine of information, his- 
torical and political.” A number of portraits of Smith appear in 
the volume. 


Much valuable statistical material about northern Minnesota is 
included in a pamphlet entitled Economic Aspects of Land Settle- 
ment in the Cut-over Region of the Great Lakes States by W. A. 
Hartman and John D. Black, which has been published by the United 
States department of agriculture as number 160 of its Circulars. 


In A Paul Bunyan Geography, Charles J. Finger traces the ad- 
ventures of the gigantic hero of the lumberjacks from Maine west- 
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ward to the Pacific (York, Pennsylvania, 1931. 39 p.). The author 
retells the Paul Bunyan legends in such a way as to show that through 
his efforts ““many Notable Things were done to change the face of 
these United States.” 


The Life of a Lumberman by John E. Nelligan, as told to Charles 
M. Sheridan, which appeared in installments in the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History (see ante, 11: 105), has been published in book form 
(1929. 202 p.). Among the subjects covered in individual chap- 
ters are “The Great Lakes Pineries,” ‘“ Jams and Washouts,” 
“Cruising in Minnesota,” and “ Logging Methods and Camp Life.” 


The Wisconsin Lead Region is the subject chosen by Joseph Scha- 
fer for volume 3 of the General Studies of the Wisconsin Domesday 
Book issued by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 
1932. 341 p.). The volume includes chapters on the “ Beginnings 
of Lead Mining,” “ The Lead Miners,” “ Land Selection,” “ Type 
Landholders,” ‘The Agricultural Transition,” “Towns and Vil- 
lages,” and “ Population Changes.” 


The control of the fur trade during the decade from 1815 to 1825 
“matter of national importance”’ by Edgar B. Wes- 
ley in an article on “ Some Official Aspects of the Fur Trade in the 
Northwest,” which appears in the North Dakota Historical Quar- 
terly for April. Dr. Wesley reviews in his discussion the efforts of 
the government to protect the rights of the Indians, to regulate the 
operations of traders and trappers, to license traders, to restrict the 


is described as a 


powers of Indian agents, to regulate the liquor traffic, and to exclude 
foreigners from engaging in the fur trade within the area of the 
United States. He estimates the responsibility of the traders for 
the border troubles that later raged on the frontier, stating that 
the “fur trade was the first step in the development of a frontier 
and was largely responsible for creating a condition which made 
defense necessary.”” In the same issue of the Quarterly is published 
an unusually interesting journal kept by Ensign J. Harman Bond 
of the Royal Canadian Rifles during a journey from Kingston, On- 
tario, to Fort Garry in July, 1860. This narrative, the original of 
which is in the Public Archives of Canada, has been edited by Arthur 
H. Moehlman. As it includes accounts of a journey by stage from 
St. Paul via St. Cloud to Georgetown and of a trip from that point 
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on the “Anson Northup” by way of the Red River to Fort Garry, 
the journal is of great value to the student of transportation in pio- 
neer Minnesota. A review of “ Pioneer Printing in North Dakota” 
is contributed by Douglas C. McMutrtrie to this number of the Quar- 
terly, and an account of the “Advent of the American Indian into 
North Dakota” is supplied by J. M. Gillette. 


Of more than ordinary interest for Minnesota readers are five let- 
ters written from points in Minnesota and lowa by Dr. Isaac H. 
Harriott, one of the founders of a settlement at Spirit Lake in north- 
western Iowa in 1856 and a victim of the Spirit Lake massacre in 
the following year, which are published in full in connection with 
a sketch of the writer’s career, by Professor F. I. Herriott, in the 
Annals of Iowa for April. Dr. Harriott was one of the incorpora- 
tors of a company organized at Red Wing in 1856 for the purpose of 
establishing a settlement on Lake Okoboji; he describes the project, 
in which Senator Henry M. Rice also was interested, in a letter writ- 
ten at Sioux City on July 2, 1856. In an earlier letter, dated at 
St. Paul, July 15, 1855, he gives a detailed account of his journey 
up the Mississippi from St. Louis and presents a picture of the grow- 
ing communities that he found at the head of navigation. “I am 
some what disappointed in my expectations of this place,” he writes 
of St. Paul; “the Location is not as good as I expected. . . . the 
business is done mostly on one street, and that is two miles in length 
and built up almost solid.” After seeing St. Anthony and Minne- 


apolis he predicted that “those two places are destined to be large 
Cities from the fact that they possess superior advantages for manu- 
facturing.” In the dead of winter Harriott made a trip to Lake 
Superior, which he describes in a letter written from Red Wing on 
February 23, 1856. He settled at the latter place for a time and 
engaged in the drug business there. The longest letter was written 
from Spirit Lake on December 11, 1856, and contains a detailed 
account of the location of the town site. The letters were dis- 
covered by Professor Herriott in the hands of members of Harriott’s 
family in Illinois; they have now been turned over to the Historical, 
Memorial and Art Department of Iowa. 


‘ 


In order to furnish teachers, clubs, and individuals “ who wish 
to make a systematic study of lowa history” with a “more or less 


‘ 
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’ 


classified list of references” relating to the subject, the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa has published as number 15 of its Bulletin 
of Information Series a compilation of Two Hundred Topics in Iowa 
History by William J. Petersen (1932. 96 p.). The general ar- 
rangement is chronological, and among the subject headings are “ The 
Indians of Iowa,” “ Discovery and Exploration,” “ Territorial and 
Local Government,” “ Pioneer Life,” “‘ The Constitutions of Iowa,” 
“Schools and Education,” ‘Group Settlements in Iowa, 
portation and Travel,” and “Recreation and Amusements.” No 
attempt has been made to “ present an exhaustive bibliography for 
research scholars,” but the references given are for the most part to 
materials that are “available and accessible to general readers of 
lowa history.” 


” 6 


Trans- 


My Progress Book in Iowa History by Myrtle A. Nicklin consists 
of a series of stories, exercises, and references, prepared for the use 
of teachers and pupils in the intermediate grades (1931. 72p.). 


An interesting chapter in transportation history is presented in the 
Palimpsest for April, which is devoted to the “ Narrow Gauge” in 
Iowa. Mr. Ben Hur Wilson, the author, points out that the nar- 
row gauge railroads were built in response to a popular demand 
“ for a cheaper type of railroad, which would also be more economi- 
cal in its operation and up-keep.” 


Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie has added to his studies of the be- 
ginnings of printing in the various states an account of “ Pioneer 
Printing in Georgia,” which appears in the Georgia Historical Quar- 
terly for June, and a survey of “ The Pioneer Press in Montana,” 
which is published in the Journalism Quarterly for June. Both are 
illustrated with facsimile reproductions of pages from early imprints. 


A brief “ History of the Oklakoma Historical Society ” by Thomas 
H. Doyle is published in the Chronicles of Oklahoma for June. It 
is accompanied by a picture of the building recently erected “ for the 
of the society. 


safekeeping of the collections’ 


Under the title “A Fur Trader’s Bride,” an extract from the 
diary for 1859 of Robert Campbell, chief factor for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at Fort Chipewyan, appears in the Beaver for June. 
He describes the journey from Scotland to the far Northwest of his 
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bride, Elleonora C. Stirling, and her sister. The young women went 
to Montreal and then journeyed “west by rail, steamers and stage 
coaches to St. Paul, Minnesota, the then terminus of any road going 
west.” From there they traveled by stage and flat boat to Fort 
Garry, and thence to Norway House, where they met Campbell. 
It is interesting to note that one of their companions on the north- 
ward trip from St. Paul was “that genial gentleman, Consul Taylor, 
on his first trip north.” Eleven years later James Wickes Taylor of 
St. Paul was appointed United States consul at Winnipeg, a position 


that he held until his death in 1893. 


Dr. Charles N. Bell has drawn upon many manuscript and pic- 
torial sources in his possession in the preparation of an article on the 
history of Fort Douglas, “the headquarters of the original Selkirk 
settlers,” which appears in the Winnipeg Free Press for May 7. 
He carries the story from the arrival of the Selkirk settlers on the 
Red River to the destruction of Fort Douglas in the flood of 1826. 


’ 


A feature of the annual meeting of the Thunder Bay Historical 
Society, which was held at Fort William on June 14, was a joint 
conference with the Cook County Historical Society. The hope that 
such a conference will be made an annual event is expressed in the 
Cook County News-Herald of Grand Marais for June 16. Among 
the speakers at this meeting was Dr. G. E. Eakins of Port Arthur, 
who read a paper on the history of the Thunder Bay district. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


As one of a series of radio programs entitled “ The Parade of the 
States,” the General Motors Corporation presented on June 27 a 
program devoted to Minnesota which included the following “ Trib- 
ute to Minnesota” by Bruce Barton: 

A tired plane and a tired young man dropped gently out of the 
darkness above Le Bourget in France. A prayer of thanksgiving 
echoed around the world. And nations rose as one to honor a new 
hero, Charles A. Lindbergh. Fitting enough this lone scout of the 
air should have been reared in Minnesota, ever a land of pioneers. 
Before Columbus was born, the hardy Norsemen may have found 
Minnesota. Centuries later came a new race of men — French trap- 
pers, traders, explorers. ‘They exchanged the white man’s trinkets 
for the Indians’ store of pelts. But it remained for the Puritans of 
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two continents, from New England and Scandinavia, to clear and 
plow and occupy the land. Sternly they labored. Royally the land 
repaid them. ‘Today skyscrapers cut the air where cabins clustered 
about a trading post less than a century ago. ‘Today automobiles 
stream down broad highways where yesterday the red man stalked 
the wary deer. Today Minnesota goes to market with bumper crops 
of wheat and corn and rye, with oats and flax and potatoes. It is 
our biggest bread basket, our richest butter churn. Ore from its 
wide-spread iron mines feeds the steel mills of the nation. Its for- 
ests yield lumber for the houses we build, the chairs we sit on, the 
books we read. It boasts our largest inland port. ‘The vast streams 
of power of Minnesota’s miles of rushing waterways quicken great 
and worthy industries in the “Twin Cities” — Minneapolis and 
Saint Paul—in Duluth and Faribault, in a score of prospering 
cities. And Minnesota’s children have done her signal honor. Sin- 
clair Lewis has brought to America a coveted Nobel prize. The 
stirring harmonies of St. Olaf’s Choir have roused the music lovers 
of two continents. The nation’s critics pay tribute to Minneapolis’ 
Symphony Orchestra. ‘Two young surgeons, the dauntless brothers 
Mayo, pitched their practice in Minnesota, and the world has made 
a beaten track to their door. And nowhere in America is there more 
natural beauty than in this Land of the Sky Blue Water. Here are 
ten thousand lakes, great sheets of water plowed by seagoing boats, 
quiet pools where the brown bear brings her cubs to drink. Here 
are miles of rolling, dipping, curving prairie. Here are tumbled 
hills, unbroken woodlands, the falls of Minnehaha, laughing maiden 
of the forest. Come to Minnesota, of the sky-tinted waters. Come 
in the springtime to pluck pink moccasin, that rare and lovely orchid 
Minnesota calls her own. Come in the summer to match your wits 
in combat with a wise old trout. Come in the autumn when the deer 
is fleet, in the winter with your skis and snowshoes. Here you can 
trace the mighty Mississippi to the pool of its birth, here follow the 
course of rivers that flow east into the Atlantic, south to the Gulf, 
north into Hudson Bay. Minnesota, star of past performance, Min- 
nesota, star of future promise, General Motors salutes you, Star of 


the North! 

Two recently published textbooks to be used in teaching Minne- 
sota history in the lower grades are Adventures in Minnesota History 
by Robert J. Mayo (1931. 277 p.) and Gopher Tales by Antoinette 
E. Ford (1932. 192 p.). The first is accompanied by a series of 
Study Directions and Comprehension Tests (66 p.) ; with the second 
is a pamphlet entitled Work and Play with Gopher Tales (32 p.). 
Reviews of these volumes will appear in an early number of Mrn- 
NESOTA History. 
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“The Early History of Sandy Lake” is outlined by Irving H. 
Hart in a series of articles, the first of which appears in the McGregor 
Pilot Review for June 9. The writer points out the importance 
of Sandy Lake during the period of the fur trade as a “link in the 
shortest and most practicable route of transportation” between the 
Great Lakes and the upper Mississippi; he describes the Savanna 
Portage near the lake and gives examples of its use by traders; and 
he tells of the Chippewa Indians of the region. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Hart has contributed a number of articles on the history 
of the Sandy Lake district to Minnesota History (see ante, 7: 
311-325, 8: 117-139, 9: 319-330). 


The history of the “First Sioux Mission,” that established by 
Fathers Michel Guignas and Nicholas de Gonnor at Fort Beau- 
harnois on Lake Pepin in 1727, is reviewed by Nancy Ring in the 
April number of Mid-America. The writer quotes numerous docu- 
ments relating to the history of the mission and the adventures of 
the missionaries, among them part of the letter of Father Guignas 
which is published in translation, ante, 6:364—-369. Attention is 
called to the erection by the Goodhue County Historical Society of 
a bronze marker at Frontenac near the site of the post and the mis- 
sion on the two-hundredth anniversary of their founding. 


The story of a little-known Catholic mission in Minnesota is re- 
lated by Sister Grace McDonald in an article about “Canon Vi- 
valdi’s Missionary Activities,” which appears in the April issue of 
the Jowa Catholic Historical Review. She tells of the work among 
the Winnebago at Long Prairie in the early fifties of an Italian 
priest who was induced to enter the mission field by Bishop Joseph 
Cretin of St. Paul. Considerable attention also is given to the 
school established at his suggestion among the Winnebago at Long 
Prairie by the sisters of St. Joseph. Passages from a number of let- 
ters written by Vivaldi during his residence in Minnesota are quoted ; 
of special interest is one written in 1852 and published in the An- 
nalen der Verbreitung des Glaubens. In this he describes the “ small 
wooden hut” that he built and used for a church, and he relates 
that “ During the first four months I baptized more than fifty small 
children who were brought to me by their pagan parents. Some- 
what later I admitted the young boys and girls of mixed Indian and 
French blood.” 
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A picture of a marker recently placed by the Minnesota Historical 
Society and the Minnesota highway department on a highway near 
the Sherburne County farm of Oliver H. Kelley, the founder of the 
Grange, appears in the National Grange Monthly for April. The 
marker bears the following inscription: “Oliver H. Kelley Home: 
Kelley’s idea of a national society for the social and economic bet- 
terment of the farmer led to the founding of the Order of Patrons 
of Husbandry at Washington, December 4, 1867. As first secretary 
of the National Grange, Kelley maintained the headquarters of the 
order on this farm until 1870.” In the June issue of the Monthly, 
under the title “ Turning Back the Pages of History in Minnesota,” 
the beginnings of Grange activity in Kelley’s home state are de- 
scribed in some detail. A picture of the Kelley home at Elk River, 
the “cradle of the Grange,” appears with the article. 


An account of “The Pioneers at Lake Hendricks” by Gustav 
O. Sandro and C. N. Trgien, published in the 1932 yearbook of 
Trénderlaget, contains much material about Norwegian pioneers in 
southwestern Minnesota. 


An illustrated historical account of the Norwegian settlement at 
New Richland and of the Le Sueur River Evangelical Lutheran 
Church appears in the 1932 yearbook of Numedal, Kongsberg og 
omegn lag. 


The history of old Fort Ripley on the upper Mississippi is re- 
viewed by Irving A. Caswell in an article in the Little Falls Daily 
Transcript for June 29, which calls attention to the opening of the 
Minnesota National Guard training center on the site of the fort 
(see ante, p. 202). He also describes the traffic over the most east- 
ern of the Red River trails, which followed the Mississippi to Crow 
Wing, near the fort site. 


The Birch Cooley monument controversy, which is discussed in 
some detail by Robert K. Boyd, ante, 12: 297-301, draws the atten- 
tion of Mr. George G. Allanson of Wheaton, a grandson of Joseph 
R. Brown, in the April issue of the Southern Minnesotan. 


The rise and decline of some of “ Minnesota’s Ghost Towns” are 
described by Willis M. Kimball in a feature article published in the 
Minneapolis Journal for May 29. According to this writer “the 
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lumber industry has been responsible for more of Minnesota’s ghost 
cities than any other agency,” though he also deals with communities 
that owed their brief existences to gold rushes and to land speculation. 
He neglects altogether the fact that the building of a railroad some 
miles from a town site spelled doom for many a promising com- 
munity. Most of the villages described by Mr. Kimball were located 


in northern Minnesota. 


The meeting of the Saturday Lunch Club of Minneapolis on May 
16, 1931, was devoted to a “ memorial service” in honor of the late 
Professor Willis M. West. The program included addresses about 
Professor West’s career as a teacher and historian by Dr. Lotus D. 
Coffman, Mrs. Arthur Brin, Professor Albert W. Rankin, Pro- 
fessor Norman Wilde, Mr. Benjamin Drake, and others. 


Loca. History ITemMs 


A “Washington Bicentennial Pageant” was presented at Anoka 
on June 15, 16, and 17 in connection with the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the county. <A feature 
of the celebration was the exhibition in local store windows of ob- 
jects illustrative of pioneer life in the community — costumes, farm- 
ing implements, household utensils, firearms, books, newspapers, and 
the like. Detailed descriptions of these exhibits appear in the Anoka 
Herald for June 21 and the Anoka County Union for June 22. 


The history of the Trinity Lutheran Church of Johnson in Big 
Stone County, which celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing in 1882 on July 3, is briefly outlined in the Graceville Enter- 
prise for June 23. 


About a hundred people attended a dinner given at Mankato on 
statehood day, May 11, by the Blue Earth County Historical Society 
in honor of Judge Thomas Hughes. The principal address was 
given by Theodore C. Blegen, superintendent of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, on “ Pioneer Traits.” Drawing his illustrations from 
Minnesota in the period of the winning of statehood, he pictured the 
pioneers as young, optimistic, self-dependent, capable of audacity, with 
a talent for organization and an inherent respect for traditional forms 
even when breaking new ground, having a Puritan code of conduct, 
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vigorous and hard-working in meeting the manifold problems of the 
frontier. He paid tribute to Judge Hughes as a pioneer of culture 
and called attention especially to his work in writing the history of 
the Welsh in Minnesota, of Blue Earth County, of steamboating 
on the Minnesota River, and of old Traverse des Sioux. In his 
response Judge Hughes described his successive ventures in histori- 
cal research, which, he said, had their roots in a deep and permanent 
interest in history. 


An “historical presentation of the original organization meeting ” 
of the Chatfield Presbyterian Church was given by the pupils of its 
Sunday school in connection with the celebration on June 19 of 
its seventy-fifth anniversary. A detailed history of the church, which 
was organized on June 21, 1857, with seven charter members, ap- 
pears in the Chatfield News for June 16. 


An interesting method of gathering historical material is revealed 
by an anonymous writer for the Mabel Record, who contributes to 
that paper for May 27 a history of the local schools. “It is not 
complete,” he writes, “but the ground covered may be indicated 
somewhat by the fact that for each decade since 1850 there is some 
one residing at Mabel who can recall his or her school days for that 
decade, and the Record has interviewed some one for each decade.” 
For example, some recollections of Mr. Ed Harkness, whose family 
emigrated from Vermont in 1856 and who recalls the building of the 
little red school house that served the children of some of the ear- 
liest settlers of the locality, are presented. By combining a number 
of such reminiscent accounts, the writer traces the story of the Mabel 
schools to 1917, when a number of districts combined to form a con- 
solidated school district. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of traffic over the 
Duluth, St. Cloud, Glencoe and Mankato Railroad, better known 
as the Alphabet Road, was celebrated at Freeborn on May 19. 
Among the speakers were Mr. Fremont Snyder, who told how Free- 
born County was gradually invaded by the railroad; Mr. H. A. 
Barch, who described the platting of the village of Freeborn by his 
grandfather, E. §. Dunn; Mr. George Lattin, who presented a his- 
tory of the local post office; and the Reverend William E. Thompson, 
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who read items culled from local newspaper files relating to the his- 
tory of the railroad. Sketches of the history of the Alphabet Road 
appear in the Albert Lea Evening Tribune for May 21 and in the 
Alden Advance for May 26. 


The beginnings of Congregationalism in Freeborn County and the 
organization of pioneer churches at Freeborn and Albert Lea are de- 
scribed in the A/den Advance for June 2. The article tells particu- 
larly of the activities of the Reverend S. J. Drew, a pioneer pastor 
at Albert Lea in the early seventies who preached also at Freeborn. 


A detailed history, by the Reverend William C. Bimson, of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church of Willmar, which celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary on May 28 and 29, appears in the /Villmar Journal for 


June 3. 


Judge J. E. Haycraft describes his first impression of Fairmont, 
which was obtained forty years ago from the top of a box car, in an 
article published in the Fairmont Daily Sentinel for June 15. He 
tells of the journey from his father’s farm near Madelia to Fair- 
mont, where he went in June, 1892, to attend an encampment of the 
Sons of Veterans, and he describes the Grand Army of the Republic 
encampment that was being held at the same time. 


About five thousand people attended a “ Northwest Martin County 
Golden Jubilee” at Cedar Lake on June 29. Among the speakers 
were Mr. Albert Hoevet, who presented an “Old Settlers His- 
tory” ; the Reverend H. W. Neunaber, who described the histories 
of the various churches of the vicinity and outlined the general his- 
tory of the region; and Mr. C. L. Blanchar, who reviewed the history 
of the local schools. The papers prepared by the Reverend Mr. 
Neunaber appear in the issues of the Triumph-Monterey Progress for 


June 30 and July 7. 


A brief historical sketch of Martin County before 1850 compiled 
by Allen L. Moore has been published by the Martin County His- 
torical Society (1932. 27 p.). Naturally it deals for the most part 
with the Indians of southern Minnesota and with exploration. It 
includes sections on the geology of Minnesota, the explorations of 
Le Sueur, the Sioux Indians, the county as depicited on Nicollet’s 
map, and the county during the territorial period. 
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The Olmsted County Historical Society coéperated with the Roch- 
ester Methodist Episcopal Church when the latter organization cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary on May 14 and 15. The history 
of the church was reviewed by Mr. Burt W. Eaton, the president of 
the historical society, who also arranged an exhibit of photographs - 
of pioneer residents of Rochester and early members of the church. 
Mr. Eaton’s paper is outlined and a list of the photographs that he 
collected is printed in the Rochester Post-Bulletin for May 16. In 
the same issue are two papers on the early history of the church 
that were furnished by the historical society. In one, prepared in 
1896 by Mrs. Maria H. Emerick, the work of the women for the 
church during its early years is reviewed; in the other, written in 
1912 by J. S. Woodward, a pioneer of 1857, experiences as an early 
member of the church are recalled. 


More than five thousand people attended the annual meeting of 
the Otter Tail County Historical Society, which was held on May 
17 at Pelican Rapids to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
arrival of the railroad at that place. Among the speakers were Mr. 
E. F. Flynn of St. Paul, who reviewed the history of the Great 
Northern Railroad in the vicinity; and Mr. §. H. Ongstad, who 
presented reminiscences of pioneer days in the county. 


Plans are under way for issuing a new edition of Old Clitherall’s 
Story Book: A History of the First Settlement in Otter Tail County, 
Minnesota, by Hallie M. Gould, which was published at Battle Lake 
more than a decade ago (see ante, 7:94). Before the pamphlet can 
be printed, however, orders for 130 copies at fifty cents each must be 


in the hands of Miss Alta Kimber of Battle Lake. 


A detailed “ History of the Redwood Falls Fire Department” 
from 1885 to the present, compiled by R. F. Byram and H. V. Starr 
from manuscript records, appears in the Redwood County Sun for 


June 10. 


The early history of Carleton College under the presidency of 
James W. Strong was the topic for discussion at a meeting of the 
Rice County Historical Society held at Northfield on May 23. Pro- 
fessor C. A. Duniway of Carleton College sketched the career of the 
first president of the college and presented a picture of the conditions 
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under which he worked from 1870 to 1903. Other speakers, in- 
cluding Mrs. C. H. Wellman, Miss Isabella Watson, and Dr. C. A. 
Culver, gave reminiscent talks about early days at Carleton College. 
An exhibit of papers and documents relating to the history of the 
college was arranged by Professor Duniway. 


About three thousand people attended a celebration held at War- 
road on June 18 and 19 under the sponsorship of the Roseau County 
Historical Society and the local old settlers’ association in commemo- 
ration of the bicentennial of the arrival of La Vérendrye, the French 
explorer and the first white man to visit the Lake of the Woods 
region. Among the speakers were Father d’Eschambault, secretary 
of the St. Boniface Historical Society, who reviewed the history of 
French exploration in the Lake of the Woods country; and Mr. Wil- 
loughby M. Babcock, curator of the museum of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, who estimated the importance of the fur-traders and 
the posts that they established in the development of the frontier. 
Other features of the celebration were the presentation of a pageant 
depicting La Vérendrye’s visit to the Lake of the Woods; the dedi- 
cation of a bronze marker on the site of the American Fur Com- 
pany post that existed at Warroad in the early nineteenth century; 
and a steamboat excursion to the site of Fort St. Charles, La Véren- 
drye’s post on the Lake of the Woods. 


A bronze marker calling attention to the first school house in 
Roseau County was placed on the school in question and dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies by the Roseau County Historical So- 
ciety on May 29. \The marker bears the following inscription: 
“School District No. 27. First School District and School Building 
in Roseau County. Organized January 9, 1889. First School 
Board: John Marshall, John Norquist, and Andrew Danielson. 
First Teacher: Frank Irish.” An account of the dedication cere- 
monies, at which Mr. Eddy E. Billberg, president of the society, 
presided, and a brief history of the school appear in the Roseau 
Times-Region for June 2. 


Students of St. John’s University at Collegeville are attempting, 
under the direction of Professor Garland Taylor, to trace the route 
of the Red River trail through Stearns County, according to an an- 
nouncement in the St. Cloud Daily Times of May 16. 
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The history of the First National Bank of Verndale, which was 
founded by Isaac Hazlett in 1882 and which celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary on May 2, is outlined in the Verndale Sun for April 21. 


“The Life History of a Canby Pioneer —C. G. Nelson” is re- 
lated by his granddaughter, Arvilla Nelson Thompson, and published 
in the Canby News for April 29. She tells particularly of the years 
that Nelson spent on a farm in Oshkosh Township following his 
arrival at that place in 1878. 


The story of Minneapolis’ first fire department, a volunteer or- 
ganization started in 1868 and continued to 1879, when the “ city 
was forced to keep pace with its development by the organization of 
a paid fire department,” is related by Harry Remington in an il- 
lustrated feature article published in the Minneapolis Tribune for 
June 5. The narrative is based on the manuscript journal of W. M. 
Brackett, formerly chief engineer of the volunteer fire department. 
The writer quotes Brackett’s accounts of the organization of the 
department, of its members, officers, and meetings, and of the diffi- 
culties encountered in fighting the fires following the great mill ex- 
plosion of 1879. Brackett’s journal now is owned by Mr. Joseph 
Scallan of Minneapolis, president of the Veteran Volunteer Firemen’s 
Association. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Richfield Methodist Church 
of Minneapolis was celebrated with special services by members of 
the congregation from April 10 to 17. The anniversary program in- 
cluded a history of the church prepared by Mrs. George Towler. 
An account of the past of this church is combined with some ma- 
terial about the Richfield Baptist Church, which celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary in May, in the Minneapolis Journal for April 3, 


The passing of seventy-five years since St. Paul’s Church on the 
Hill, the second Episcopal parish to be organized in St. Paul, was 
founded was celebrated by members of the congregation during the 
week of April 3. The history of the church is the subject of a fea- 
ture article by Lawrence Boardman, which appears in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press for April 3. 





